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FOREWORD 





Lov La Brant 


The invention of the aeroplane came 
as a glorious gift. Men could fly like 
birds; time was changed; it was possible 
to know the inside of a cloud, to have a 
new perspective on the earth itself, to 
cross the seas without fighting the waves, 
to rise above a storm. For a brief time 
only, we exulted in these new powers. 
Shortly, instead of an instrument of pure 
joy, we found the plane a bearer of 
death. The familiar earth was no longer 
a refuge, and to escape the menace from 
above we dug caves, and retreated into 
underground shelters. Even outside the 
war zones the sound of droning engines 
overhead served merely to remind us that 
others found them bearers of death and 
horror. So it has come that man is being 
destroyed by the very device which has 
within it potential release and enriched 
life. 


The development of the bombing plane, 
the flying fortress, is, however, merely 
an unusually dramatic illustration of the 
fact that any invention, any new ma- 
chine, may become a menace rather than 
an aid unless social invention and under- 
standing accompany the mechanical 
gains. We have invented tall buildings, 
bridges, automobiles, streamlined trains, 
but utilize them at a sacrifice of fresh 
air, privacy, independence, individualized 
living. There are, of course, thousands 
who believe that intelligence could find a 
way for keeping at least many of the 
old values while we gain the new freedom 
which the machines offer, but no thinking 
person will contend that the invention 
per se is good. Nor do we dare discard 
our machines and our discoveries and go 
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back to a simpler life; we are forced by 
our very natures and the society we have 
developed to use these devices after we 
have made them. The war today is ter. 
rible evidence of the cost human beings 
pay for accepting inventions as a child 
accepts a fascinating but dangerous toy. 

There are many who accept language 
as the worlds has the aeroplane and the 
sub-marine. 

Here is a great instrument, they seem 
to say; let us use it fully, carelessly; let 
us see what can be done with it. 

The English language is a powerful 
instrument, and a fascinating one. Its 
700,000 symbols may be fitted together 
in infinite combinations, each producing a 
peculiar effect. Excited over the rich- 
ness of a written, printed, and spoken 
language we have hastened to see that 
all our citizens could read and write, and 
have encouraged all to speak freely. We 
have printed hundreds of thousands of 
books and magazines and newspapers, 
and distributed them with a prodigal 
hand. We have given to children eight 
or twelve or sixteen years of education in 
which they lived in a world of these syn- 
bols—spoken and written language— 
and have boasted of a literate citizenry, 
of the number of our periodicals and 
books, of our free libraries, and our free 
speech. We have assumed that just to 
be able to make unrestricted use of the 
language would in itself prove a bless- 
ing. Some matters, however, we have 
failed to note or to understand. 

So devoted to the language itself have 
we become that we have been more inter- 
ested in having it used smoothly (i.., 
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according to certain rules of syntax) 
than in having it used meaningfully. We 
have forgotten the original purpose of 
language—to communicate—and have 
taken pride in the mere display. Thus 
we have praised the “fluent” speaker, and 
even urged children to write “about any- 
thing” just in order to “have a paper.” 
We have been unaware that using lan- 
guage establishes habits which are a 
modification of our nervous systems, and 
determine our way of behaving—are our 
way of behaving. We have not realized 
that the symbols themselves cannot be 
controlled by other symbols; that, for 
example, when we define words such as 
“mother,” “father,” “parents” we have 
still to reckon with emotional reactions 
which the definitions do not control. Thus 
the phrase, “my mother and my father,” 
may differ in feeling from “my parents.” 

We have, too, failed to recognize the 
complication of the language. Not only 
has the set of symbols increased in num- 
ber, and each symbol accumulated a his- 
tory and a variety of meanings, but so- 
cial groups have become larger and more 
closely related to other groups, and this 
change has in turn affected use of lan- 
guage. In the days of Silas Marner, 
Silas was the only person in Raveloe who 
did not understand what the villagers 
meant by the “church.” Silas had lived 
in Lantern Yard, and his “church” was 
different in doctrine, congregation, and 
service—not to mention housing—from 
the church of Raveloe. He, consequently, 
found the word confusing, until he had 
visited the new church and been accepted 
by its members. Today we know myriads 
of villages, countless churches. If some- 
one were to ask you, “What does the 
church believe about this practice?” you 
would certainly ask, “Which church?” 
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“What congregation in it?” “What part 
of the congregation?” “What member of 
that part?” For diversity of experience 
cannot be equaled by diversity of sym- 
bols, because the value of the symbols 
lies—and this is their contradiction—in 
their wide and ever-changing range of 
meanings. 

The foregoing may be evident when we 
consider a simple illustration. We fre- 
quently use language, however, as though 
each word had a fixed referent—or at 
least a few fixed referents. We do not 
realize the role of context in interpreting 
the symbol, the extent of meanings, nor 
their changing nature. Thus it has been 
easy for us to be confused or deceived. 
“Democratic processes,” for example, 
are many and greatly varied. They are 
varied with the group concerned, the 
problems involved, the immediacy of the 
situation. And yet we are familiar with 
the thousand and one arguments that 
this or that is “undemocratic,” each 
argument based on one illustration used 
as a general definition. It is called un- 
democratic for one man to decide, but 
undemocratic for elected representatives 
to fail to decide; undemocratic for a 
person to resist majority rule, but un- 
democratic to disregard minority ob- 
jectors; undemocratic to set one man 
above another, but undemocratic to fail 
to choose the competent leader; undemo- 
cratic to suppress criticism, undemo- 
cratic to oppose democracy. Arguments 
heated and unfruitful result, with even 
loss in understanding and in development 
of profitable ways for solving problems. 

Indeed, some have lost sight of the 
greatest value of language—its power to 
make us human, to permit one man to 
look within the mind of another—and 
have insanely used language to confuse. 
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We have the avowed policy of Hitler to 
use language as a form of mental suicide. 
He has said that if we can tell people 
often enough what they know to be un- 
true they will eventually doubt even what 
they “know,” may even come to accept as 
“true” what they know is not so. Thus 
he has conceived society as living in a 
world of symbols, separated from reality, 
insane indeed. 

It is time that we look to this matter 
of language and what we are doing with 
it in the education of children and young 
people, as well as in our adult lives today. 
Fortunately a great many persons have 
recently become concerned. The present 
issue of Educational Method came about 
as a result of requests that we discuss 
“the problem of semantics,” “this empha- 
sis on meaning,” “all this about a new 
teaching of language.” Obviously the 
few pages of this issue are inadequate to 
do more than hint at the approach to 
such an undertaking, discussed in many 
volumes, several of which are reviewed in 
this issue. 


A problem so vast as the intelligent 
use of language must have interested 
many persons and have developed varied 
approaches. There are at present in the 
United States two important centers for 
the study of language communication: 
the commission on English Language 
Studies, Harvard University, headed by 
I. A. Richards, formerly of Cambridge, 
England; and the Institute of General 
Semantics in Chicago, under the direc- 
tion of Alfred Korzybski. Many who 
have not been aware of I. A. Richards’ 
commission or who have not read his 
books on the philosophy of language 
(The Meaning of Meaning; Principles 
of Literary Criticism, and others) are 
familiar with the work he has done with 
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Ogden in developing Basic English, 
Alfred Korzybski (Science and Sanity; 
An Introduction to non-Aristoteligy 
Systems and General Semantics, 1988. 
revised, 1941) relates semantics t 
mathematics and to scientific knowledg 
in many fields of study. 


Without doubt the work of Sigmund 
Freud has done much to make the gen. 
eral public as well as students of psy- 
chology aware of the role of language in 
human behavior. 









Mathematics teachers have recently 
emphasized the need for teaching their 
students to examine assumptions under-F° 
lying mathematical propositions. Their 
thirteenth yearbook discusses the pro- 
cedure. 

The National Council of Teachers of 
English has appointed a committee on 
language communication. Although 
outstanding scholars of the English 
language have for perhaps a hundred 
years recognized that the study of gram- 
mar should be a study of practices rather 
than the mastering of a code of “correct- 
ness,” much of our teaching has ignored 
these leaders. Jesperson in his Language: 
Its Nature, Origin, and Development 
(1922) placed the emphasis on the 
growth of language in both the indi- 
vidual, and the national or language 
group. Recently Charles C. Fries in 
American English Grammar (1940) hasfi 
prepared for the National Council of 
Teachers of English a monograph repre- 
senting what he terms a “scientific point 
of view.” A comment from his first chap- 
ter is relevant: “A great deal of vigorous 
controversy ignores all the larger prob- 
lems of effective communication and cen- 
ters attention upon the criteria to be 
applied in judging the acceptability of 
































articular words and language forms.” 
ity: MP. 1) 

Amore popular and sometimes super- 
‘Mcial recognition of certain problems of 
nguage 1s evident in the establishment 
t the Institute for Propaganda Analy- 
is, with which many teachers are 
miliar. Examination of the nature of 
[pdvertising devices and the means for 
political and social propaganda has made 
e public increasingly aware that 
ords have effects beyond conveyance of 
literal meaning. 

Widespread dissatisfaction with the 


nei 
“e esults of educational effort some years 
nein PSS led to the introduction of the so- 


falled activity movement, project 
ethod, purposeful study. The criticism 
hat our schools were teaching children 
0 give answers they did not understand, 
‘fo talk glibly about books that had little 
eaning to the readers, and similar accu- 
ations that elementary and high school 
raduates were unable to perform ade- 
uately in the light of their academic 
roficiency were more or less clearly 
nderstood reactions against education 
hrough symbols alone. The wide read- 
g programs of our elementary and 
econdary schools are in part an effort 
0 provide books which contain materials 
lose enough to what the readers have 
een and felt to be understandable. Direct 
xperience through the use of art mate- 
ials, trips, handwork, laboratory work, 
nd the like have had as one end the clari- 
cation of the referents of words. 

int} The recent popularity for both 
ap- {teachers and the general public of books 
ous" language by Walpole, Lee, Haya- 
ob- awa, and Zahner are evidence of a grow- 
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ing interest in the relation of thought 
and mental hygiene to the individual’s 
use of and attitude toward language. 

Certainly the study of language and 
its effect upon thinking is not new. 
Philosophers, grammarians, logicians, 
and mathematicians have for centuries 
discussed some of these relationships. 
But our knowledge of human psychology, 
our understanding of mathematics and 
the nature of matter, and, in conse- 
quence, our theories of grammar and 
logic have all changed. The subject can 
become technical, difficult, obscure; it 
offers a challenge to continued and sound 
study; but there is much within easy 
reach of the teacher who wants a better 
understanding. The articles of this 
number of Educational Method merely 
suggest some of the approaches. David 
Kopel shows applications of semantics 
to the teaching of reading; I. A. Rich- 
ards provides a chapter from a forth- 
coming book on meanings; Christine M. 
Gibson gives a translation in Basic Eng- 
lish of President Roosevelt’s address to 
the public after Pearl Harbor (the 
translation may be compared to the 
original by those who are interested in 
the success of Basic in focusing atten- 
tion on the intent of the speaker); 
Harold Fawcett writes from the stand- 
point of the secondary school teacher of 
geometry. The article on grammar 
refers to the previously mentioned mono- 
graph by C. S. Fries. If Educational 
Method can serve to start some teachers 
on the way to studying the nature and 
function of the language they use with 
children, a modest but useful purpose 
will be achieved. 











SEMANTICS AND THE TEACHING OF READING! J «i 


Davip Koper the 
Chicago Teachers College er! 


Years ago men believed that the earth 
was flat, stationary in space, and the 
center of the sun’s daily revolution. So 
plausible was this explanation of osten- 
sible facts observed daily by everyone 
that for fourteen centuries it was taken 
for granted to be unquestionably true. 
As long as men were content with their 
naive deductions from common stellar, 
geographic, and diurnal observations, 
the world did stand still in an important 
sense; the spell was cast, it should be 
noted, by false knowledge rather than 
by ignorance. 

Someone, however, questioned these in- 
ferences about the nature of the earth 
and the universe; a skeptic called at- 
tention to the hidden and anthropomor- 
phic assumptions present in men’s think- 
ing about these matters; a student, pro- 
voked by doubt into making careful, 
controlled, and objective observations, 
found additional facts about the stellar 
events that everyone “understood”; the 
Copernican finally succeeded the Ptole- 
maic interpretation. An important as- 
tronomical error was thus corrected. Of 
far greater significance, this and similar 
revisions of other hoary dogmas served 
to entrench a revolutionary mode of 
thought or method for discovering truth. 
A direct sequel may be found in the re- 
markable technological and scientific de- 
velopments of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries. 


Tue Lac 1x LANGUAGE 


In the humanities, however, the scien- 
tific method of inquiry began to be 


1Sections of this article are adapted from a paper presented by the writer at the Second American Congre 
of General Semantics at the University of Denver, August 1-2, 1941. 


2Cf. Reiser, Oliver L. The Promise of Scientific Humanism. New York: Oskar Piest, 1940. 
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applied only during the last sever 
decades (and has been influential th 


ing 
far in reconstructing these studies to by 
a moderate degree).” In these area gu 
primitive rather than scientific thinking wh 
prevails among people generally, as wel of 
as among professional “scholars” anf ci 
most school teachers. Let us consideh be 
for example, our attitude toward lan§ in 
guage. Here is a phenomenon we simpli th 
take for granted. Oh yes, we chafe af it 
language bonds in argumentation, wa cc 
are embarrassed sometimes at our inf tt 
ability to find readily the words thaf 
convey our full intent and meaning, of ai 
occasion we wonder which word is bes§ “ 
to use—(if we are unusually daring} a 
or uninhibited, we may coin a word of a 


adopt simplified spelling). But the adq a 
quacy of language for performing ith b 
designated task we do not question, nop i: 
think of questioning. We do not loof) u 
at language as a tool, like microscopej, ¢ 
pencils, electric drills, can-opener§, t 
houses, automobiles, etc., fashioned bh) 2 
men to perform definite functions. Wp) : 
do not ask of language—as we do usy t 
ally of a can-opener and occasionall}, 
of a house—how well it performs an}) { 

We do not ef 
pect a can-opener to cut through a sted) , 
battleship deck. But we do not evq) ; 
pause to consider whether present lat 
guage tools and language habits at) 
adequate for solving our complex social 
economic, political and educational prot 
lems, all of which we attempt to ane 
lyze with words. 


what its limitations are. 





We assume uncor 
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sciously that language is a good tool, 
that the instructions for using it prop- 
erly are contained in dictionaries and 
grammars, and that the rules are to be 
learned through memorization and pars- 
ing the classics. 

Not very often do we think of lan- 
guage as having a structure and syntax, 
which reflects our notions of causality 
of time, of nature.” We do not appre- 
ciate that the language we use today is 
better equipped structurally for describ- 
ing the ancient world of mythology than 
the modern world of science, and that 
it has woven into it the assumptions 
concerning the universe and human na- 
ture which men held beyond question 
centuries ago. To cite a common ex- 
ample, we still say “the sun rises” and 
“the sun sets,” expressing (although not, 
as a rule, believing) the literal notions 
about sun-earth relationships current 
ages ago when our basic language was 
being formed. We still say, “the rose 
is red,” because ancient men _ believed 
unquestionably (and erroneously) in the 
evidence of his senses that color is in 
the object. People still talk of mind 
and body, of intellect and emotion, etc., 
as separate entities; despite Einstein 
they continue to separate time from 
space. Our language, fashioned when 
these nouns represented separate, inde- 
pendent concepts, now helps to perpetu- 
ate the false-to-fact dichotomies and 
fragmentations of reality just men- 
tioned. Our language was shaped by 
men who thought they lived in a static 
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world composed ultimately of minute, 
discrete, solid, changeless bits of matter 
called atoms. But modern science pic- 
tures the world as a dynamic process 
of continuous, rapid, electronic flux and 
change underneath the more or less 
stable and enduring facades to which 
our sensibilities react. 


Semantics Taxes Up THE Siack 


Shall we scrap our language then? 
Of course not! It is too pervasive and 
important an institution to be relegated 
by fiat to the junk-pile. Nor should we 
want to discard it, for it is rich in lin- 
guistic values that remain significant 
and which we wish to preserve. What 
needs to be done is to inform ourselves 
about language: how it works, its pit- 
falls and hidden assumptions, the pre- 
cautions necessary for using this pow- 
erful tool—to the end that it may serve 
its proper function of facilitating, rather 
than hindering, the honest communica- 
tion of man’s experience to himself and 
to others. 

It is here that the semanticist provides 
definite aid. In various formulations, 
he has enunciated principles—sometimes 
very simple and obvious, yet usually 
ignored—that point the way to re- 
sponsible, accurate, dependable, sane 
language-behavior.* First of all, per- 
haps, he urges us to be conscious of our 
linguistic environment as a potent, insidi- 
ous and ever present force in determining 
human behavior. To avoid misinterpre- 
tations of linguistic symbols and conse- 
quently unsatisfactory reactions in our- 


3Korzybski, Alfred. Science and Sanity: An Introduction to Non-Aristotelian Systems and General Semantics. 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania: The Science Press Printing Co., 1933. 


4Teachers at all levels of instruction who wish to gain an adequate understanding of semantics will find the 
following two very readable little books of inestimable value: Language in Action, by C. I. Hayakawa, and Lan- 


guage Habits in Human Affairs by Irving J. Lee 


(both reviewed in this issue). 


The secondary-school teacher, 


especially of English, who wishes to extend his exploration of semantics will find excellent treatments of the 
subject and useful illustrative class exercises in Language in General Education by Louis Zahner and others for 


the Commission on Secondary School Curriculum (D. Appleton-Century, 1940). 


Other valuable references are 


Interpretation of Teaching by I. A. Richards (Harcourt, Brace, 1938) and Semantics by Hugh R. Walpole. (Se- 
mantics and Language in General Use are also reviewed in this issue). 
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selves and others (“faulty organismic 
evaluations,” as some of the semanticists 
would express it), we must recognize that 
the “meanings” of words are not in the 
sumbols but are dependent always upon 
the (multiple) contexts in which they 
occur. He has shown also that all words 
are abstractions, that is, oversimplifica- 
tions and static representations of com- 
plex ongoing processes, many of whose 
characteristics are inevitably left out of 
verbal descriptions. Thus, words never 
say all about a given event. In reading, 
writing, speaking, and hearing state- 
ments we must constantly be mindful 
therefore that they are partial, some- 
times merely fractional, representations. 
And we must discriminate between state- 
ments of fact and of inference. 

The semanticist tells us further that 
the word is not the thing itself but rather 
a conventional label, tag, sign, name, 
etc., for some object, happening, rela- 
tionship, fact, opinion, wish, etc. We 
can avoid the pitfall of identifying the 
word (and its usual limited connota- 
tions) with its actual, unique object or 
referent: we need but be aware of the 
dangers of objectification, i.e., of think- 
ing of complex dynamic processes as 
being as simple literally as their verbal 
representations. Many of the foregoing 
admonitions are summed up in the seman- 
ticist’s golden rule for testing and using 
verbal symbols: Language should bear 
the same relationship to facts as a good 
(dependable) map bears to the territory 
it represents. (The map is not the ter- 
ritory, it leaves out details and never 
tells “all” about the territory, it is 
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one of an almost infinite number of 
charts and types of charts that can be 
drawn of the same territory, etc... ,, 
Similarly with verbal reports.) This 
precept can help the individual then jn 
evaluating utterances properly and jn 
employing language soundly. 

There are, of course, a large number 
of other important semantic principles 
in addition to the few which have been 
stated above (and described rather 
sketchily because of limitations of space 
and the probability of their more com- 
prehensive treatment by other contribu- 
tors to this issue of Educational 
Method). Moreover, it should be noted, 
the present discussion of language re- 
flects the point of view of the general 
semanticist’—adopted because of its far- 
reaching implications for many areas of 
living. Some applications to the teach- 
ing of reading are set forth in the re- 
mainder of this article. Semantic con- 
siderations such as we have been exam- 
ining are employed, and perhaps clari- 
fied, in the following appraisal of several 
common practices in reading instruction. 


Init1at Reapine Instruction as 
THE SEMANTICIsT SEEs IT 


Instruction in how to read print usu- 
ally begins upon the child’s entrance to 
the first grade at the age of six. Here 
we commonly witness an unfortunate re 
versal of the natural order in which the 
learning of the word symbols should 
take place. From early infancy chil- 
dren associate recurring noises with cor- 
relative events that have an immediate 
significance: satisfying, stimulating, or 
thwarting their physiological needs. In 


5The general semanticist may be described as the 20th century specialist who studies the effects of the 
linguistic environment upon human behavior. Philosophers of all time have been interested in the relation of 


aque to ae and action, but only in the last quarter century have men like Korzybski, 


Cc. Morris, I. 


Carnap, Britton, 


Richards, c. K. Ogden, and others explored this field so thoroughly, systematically, and 


yO F as to +. semantics a new and vital discipline. There are several schools of semantics (as there are 


of philosophy) ; 
made valuable contributions. 


some are more comprehensive and perhaps more valid and useful than others, although all have 
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this life-setting, words and other lan- 
guage skills are learned quickly, with 
little effort. Significant experiences 
characteristically precede the acquisi- 
tion of their symbolic representations ; 
or more accurately, in a complex mean- 
ingful situation some component emerges 
as the sign or symbol for the total event. 
But primary-grade teachers commonly 
are obsessed with the importance of 
verbal mastery as an end in itself. They 
utter sounds, make marks on cards and 
blackboards, and then point to objects— 
or worse, pictures—which the signs are 
supposed to represent. And the child 
is expected to follow suit, parroting 
the sounds he has heard his teacher make 
after exposing certain little black or 
white markings on a card or blackboard. 

Now this process differs in several im- 
portant respects from the pre-school life 
situation in which words have previously 
been learned. First, a sensed need or a 
convincing reason for learning new words 
and the written or printed forms of 
both new and familiar words is usually 
absent. (Parenthetically it may be noted 
that the child in this stage in school 
has his language development sharply 
curtailed by a “reading” program which 
restricts—rations—the number of new 
words that may be learned; most of his 
time is spent in memorizing the written 
signs for simple words he already 
knows.) Without the catalyst of moti- 
vation and its corrolary, intelligent at- 
tention, children find it difficult to weld 
the link between symbol and referent. 
Today, after hearing the word and see- 
ing the printed symbol a youngster 
will glibly say “cat.” Tomorrow, when 
confronted by the same printed sign, 
he may say “dog,” unabashed. In des- 
peration the teacher resorts to drill, to 
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the repetition of the exercise, in the vain 
hope that reflex action will perform the 
work designed for intelligence. And as 
a result children do learn (or are 
trained) to respond to words the way 
monkeys, dogs, horses, and other circus 
animals can be trained to respond to 
signals — automatically, unreflectively, 
narrowly. 


Through this type of conditioning the 
child learns to identify and confuse 
words with their referents; he learns 
to objectify all words, and to invoke 
single, limited images or notions in re- 
sponse to word stimuli. In his later 
reading this tendency leads to many mis- 
interpretations. For words have multiple 
meanings and their appropriate meaning 
at any given time and place depends 
upon their total context or setting. A 
good reader is aware of this fact; he is 
therefore alert to cues that will help 
him elicit from his background of ex- 
perience the most appropriate meaning 
for a term; he is self-critical, sensi- 
tive, and quick to revise the accent, em- 
phasis, or “meaning” which he attributes 
to any word or words, in the light of their 
total context. 

On the other hand, again, the school 
setting in which prescribed words are 
to be learned provides but a meager con- 
text, and is low in feeling tone. The 
natural situation usually abounds with 
sensory stimuli and provides a variegated 
context that is conducive to symbol 
learning. Such situations bristle with 
interest-compelling forces; outside the 
child’s skin there is animation, color, 
movement; inside there is warm emo- 
tion. A child playing with a fuzzy little 
bundle of fur—kitten, puppy, rabbit, 
etc.—readily learns to call it by its ap- 
propriate name in the presence or ab- 
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sence of the object. Not only does he 
learn the right label, he learns how to 
use it. The label is part of a larger 
language unit (verbal context) and part 
of an even larger life activity (or phy- 
sical context). His satisfactions come 
from his increased mastery in manipulat- 
ing and controlling his environment both 
directly and symbolically. 


In many classrooms the word is torn 
from most of its living context; its rele- 
vance to the child’s experience and needs 
is lost; it is thus drained of “meaning” 
on the one hand and on the other 
charged with a certain unfortunate type 
of affective content. Mastery of the 
word is recognized, unconsciously, by 
the child as necessary for maintaining 
his status and security. In difficult situ- 
ations all kinds of strategems are em- 
ployed to “get by”; when the task is 
impossible the child develops feelings of 
inferiority and attitudes of dislike and 
disdain or of fear for the linguistic 
paraphernalia and ritual of the school. 
Indeed the functional illiteracy of the 
vast majority of our people, i.e., their 
reluctance and inability to read compre- 
hendingly and _ discriminatingly — the 
books, monographs, reports, etc., neces- 
sary to understand our crucial economic, 
political, and social problems, may be 
traced partly to an infelcitous mode 
of reading and language instruction 
which has its inception usually in the 
first grade.° 


Reapinc-Reapiness TrEsts AND 
PRACTICES 


Recognizing at last the futility of 
teaching many children how to read 
books in the typical first-grade pro- 


gram, teachers have formed the notion 
that these youngsters are not “ready” 
as yet for this activity and have differ. 
entiated this group sharply from those 
children who show more aptitude and 
maturity. So-called “reading-readi- 
ness” tests have aided in making this 
rather arbitrary division. Improperly 
and unwholesomely segregated groups 
have resulted from this false-to-fact 
dichotomization and objectification in 
thinking by teachers about a contin 
ous process. Hailed as a panacea for 
the cure of the first-grade malady, read- 
ing-readiness_ tests and _ pre-reading 
classes have in many instances served 
merely to perpetuate and refurbish anew 
the “primary-education fetish.” 

It is easy to recognize the semantic 
naivite involved in the foregoing prac- 
tices. A consideration of the term “read- 
ing” may illustrate this point. As used 
by many teachers, it has served to ob 
scure the process character of the act. 
Teachers have objectified reading by 
identifying it with the interpretation of 
continuous discourse in books, journals, 
ete. (This skill is rarely developed to 
any useful extent in children below the 
age of eight or nine—nor is it needed by 
these youngsters.) By so doing teachers 
(and parents) have blinded themselves 
to the many important but rudimentary 
reading activities in which many chil- 
dren in “good” homes engage long be- 
fore they enter school. Such activities 
include: handling and opening books, 
turning pages from left to right, looking 
at pictures and captions, identifying 
stories, recognizing and saying letters, 
sounds and words found on the printed 
page, and interpreting with some ade- 


*Witty, Paul and Kopel, David, Reading and the Educative Process. Boston, Mass.: Ginn and Co., 1939, 


Ch. I and VI. 


7Dewey, John, “The Primary-Education Fetish.” Forum, (XXV, 1898), pp. 315-328. 
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uacy the meaning of small but sequen- 
ial groups of these elements.”* 

Reading, in this broad but helpful 
ense, begins early in infancy. Children 
parn to read as they learn to talk: ex- 
rising and giving expression to a bio- 
ogical function in the conventional 
rms and patterns used by the social 
roups to which they belong. Children 
ppear to learn most efficiently if com- 
etent guidance is provided at the time 
hen their exploration of the mysteries 
f printed forms leads them to seek new 
kills for the manipulation and under- 
standing of these forms. The reading 
activities of the first grade should serve 
to extend rather than to interrupt the 
chain of experiences in the child’s life 
at the time he enters school. And he 
should learn new skills in reading natur- 
ally and functionally as they are needed 
to carry on and to share his individual 
and group enterprises. 


Reapinc Asitiry As A FuNcTION OF 
STANDARDIZED Reapinc TEstTs 


The definition of reading among edu- 
cators has undergone a series of decisive 
evolutionary changes. From the ex- 
tremely narrow and mechanistic view 
that reading is a passive and receptive 
process involving little more than the 
mere recognition of symbols on a printed 
page, we have progressed to the more 
adequate and dynamic interpretation 
of reading as an active, discriminative, 
purposeful, and creative activity through 
which we reorganize meanings, gain un- 
derstandings, and acquire knowledges. 
We now view reading as a constant asso- 


8Wilson, Frank T. and Sartorius, I. 
College Record, (XL, 1939), pp. 685-694. 
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“Early Progress in Reading: Not Reading Readiness.” 
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ciation between the reader’s experiences 

and word symbols and we perceive that 
the benefits accruing from this inter- 
relationship are in proportion to the 
richness and accessibility of the accu- 
mulated experiential background of the 
reader. Good reading ability is seen 
to encompass the power to think critic- 
ally; skill in discovering relationships 
and establishing appropriate associa- 
tions; the habit of weighing evidence 
and formulating relevant judgments; 
dexterity in locating reading materials 
pertinent to individual needs; and fa- 
cility in adapting reading techniques to 
different purposes. 

Verbal allegiance to the foregoing 
characterization of the reading process 
can readily be elicited from most teachers 
today. However, in direct violation of 
their theoretical position appear many 
of their practices. For example, as a 
measure of reading ability they rely 
almost completely upon standardized 
reading tests. These instruments rep- 
resent so great an oversimplification of 
the reading process as to render them 
absurdly inadequate for the measure- 
ment of reading performance. Clinical 
observations and experimental evidence 
support this statement. Thus, a study 
made by Roma Gans” showed that chil- 
dren who received high scores on stan- 
dardized reading tests were not neces- 
sarily good (intelligent) readers. De- 
spite superior ratings on the “compre- 
hension” section of standardized tests 
many children were found in this inves- 
tigation to display a disconcerting gul- 
libility and lack of critical discrimina- 


Teachers 


+ pate “Reading Readiness: Its Determination and Use,’’ The Teachers College Journal (xiii, 1942), 


10Gans, Roma, A Study of Critical Reading Comprehension in the Intermediate Grades, New York, N.Y.: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. 
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tion in the selection and use of reading 
materials. 

Standardized reading tests have been 
criticized above for several reasons. Al- 
though they are widely used, they em- 
body a point of view about reading 
which was obsolete a generation ago; 
nevertheless, test results are assumed by 
many educators to reflect the reading 
achievement of children and the success 
of their teachers; deliberately as well 
as unconsciously, teachers’ procedures 
are influenced by the standards set forth 
in tests; inevitably children’s reading 
opportunities are restricted to the cul- 
tivation of a series of narrow skills 
(sampled in tests) of limited value years 
ago but which in the complex war-torn 
world of 1942 spell functional illiteracy. 

The injudicious use of tests then is a 
potent, although infrequently cited, fac- 
tor stunting the reading ability and 
dulling the evaluational skill of our pop- 
ulation. 

SEMANTICS AND TEsTS 


In the construction and use of both 
standardized reading achievement tests 
and readiness tests, similar semantic 
errors and other fallacies are present. 
Reading ability or “reading-readiness,” 
as the case may be, is objectified or 
reified. Because so many important as- 
spects of reading are ignored in most 
tests, they provide inadequate represen- 
tations (and, semantically speaking, 
faulty high-order abstractions) of the 
reading act. However, these crude de- 
vices for appraising reading skill are 
identified by teachers with the processes 
to which they refer, simply because they 
bear the label “test,” and a test is as- 
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sumed to be a measure of whatever jt, 
title suggestively purports to measur. 
But as we have seen, there is little cop. 
respondence between the structure of 
most tests and the structure of th 
proficient reading act, or to use th 
familiar semantic analogy, between th, 
map and its territory; it is not sur. 
prising then that a great deal of 
teachers’ instructional “driving” follows 
a rough bumpy road and often wind 
up in a blind alley. 


Conclusions 

In this paper the writer has been 
critical of a number of prevailing prac- 
tices and accepted notions that are in- 
fluential in determining the outcomes of 
reading instruction. An attempt has 
been made to disclose usually hidden 
and unconscious assumptions about the 
nature, measurement and guidance of 
reading. Semantic insights have been 
used in this analysis in so far as they 
contribute to an understanding of cer. 
tain barriers now present in most 
schools which impede the development 
of adequate reading proficiency and 
intelligence in our children. It appear: 
that a semantic sophistication on the 
part of teachers will lead them to rejeci 
and to modify many of their present un 
satisfactory and unsound procedures 
In addition, it should be emphasizec 
that a knowledge of semantics can ai( 





teachers (and parents) positively i 
promoting the language and evalua! 
tional growth of children. 

Several reports describing the use 0! 
semantic procedures at various levels 0! 
reading instruction” have already ap! 


11Cf. articles by Paul Diederich in the 1939, and by Madeline Semmelmeyer, Ellen Walpole, Hugh Walpole 
and I. A. Richards in the 1940, Proceedings of the Annual Conference on Reading Held at the University 0! 
M. Semmelmeyer, O. R. Bontrager, M. Kendig. and othersChicago, edited by W. S. Gray. Additional reports, by 
will be found in the forthcoming Proceedings of the Second American Congress on General Semantics to be pub’ 
lished by the Institute of General Semantics, 1234 East 56th Street, Chicago. More extended treatments are com 


tained in the five volumes listed in footnote 4. 
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SEMANTICS AND THE TEACHING OF READING 


5 peared. Space does not permit much 
further discussion of the place of se- 


mantics in the teaching of reading. The 
writer must rest content to assert that 
semantic principles should permeate the 
language and behavior of all adults who 
guide children’s development. Simulta- 
neously with the child’s acquisition of 
his first word he can and should be 
taught, for example (in language ap- 
propriate to the child at this level), 
that a word is not the thing to which 
it refers, that words never say all, that 
verbal symbols are sometimes faulty 
guides to “reality”, etc. Some of the 
other semantic devices such as attaching 
dates and index numbers to events— 
which are helpful in suggesting the 
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dynamic quality of the happenings rep- 
resented by static symbols—can also be 
introduced to the child somewhat later 
but long before he enters high school.” 

When given this kind of scientific 
orientation, and a type of individualized 
instruction based upon the facts about 
child growth, children should progress 
linguistically at a rate far beyond pres- 
ent expectations. Perhaps the educative 
process in America may yet become 
effective in developing a nation rather 
than a handful of people who think 
critically, read intelligently, speak intel- 
ligibly, write clearly and act sanely. 
They will be needed when the present 
holocaust is ended, to build a new and 
better world. 


12These devices are described by Korzybski (op. cit.), Hayakawa (op. cit.) and Lee (op. cit.) 











PART-WHOLE SHIFTS AND CONTENT CHANGES* 


I, A. Ricuarps 
Director of the Commission on English Language Studies, Harvard University 


Why are some words so troublesome, 
shifting, almost treacherous, other words 
stable and good? To put it so is most 
unfair to them. It is not the word or 
even its history which is at fault, but 
the business it has to transact and the 
influences it has to meet. This may be- 
come more understandable if I can make 
clear a certain distinction between two 
ways in which words change their mean- 
ings. It is an unfamiliar rather than a 
difficult distinction. 

I will illustrate it first with two words 
which cause no trouble; we understand 
them very well indeed in all the varieties 
of their behavior. The first is the word 
addition. 

It may name 

(1) a general process: ‘Addition is 
easier than transformation.’ 

(2) one event: ‘The addition was soon 
made.’ 

(3) what is added: ‘This wing of the 
house was a later addition.’ 


Here, though ‘addition’ shifts its ap- 
plication by pointing more widely or 
more narrowly, to the process in general, 
or to a specific instance, or to a part 
(here what is added) there is no change 
as to the meaning. The process it is 
in different ways talking about remains 
the same. We are changing our focus 
from a whole to different aspects or 
parts of it. Let us call these differences 
Part-Whole Shifts. 

But suppose we passed from talking 
about arithmetic or building to talking 
about the alterations a writer may make 
to his text? Here something very dif- 


ferent is happening. The Part-Whok 
shifts (I will be mentioning them fre 
quently so will abbreviate the label to 
P-W) can still take place in paralle 
fashion. “The absence of all that is a 
great addition.” But there has been a 
change in the sense, we are talking of 
different sorts of adding, a heightening 
of value not a quantitative increase, 
We will label such differences Content 
Changes (or CC). 
Now consider Attention 


The P-W shifts are between 


(1) General process of attending: ‘At- 
tention soon flags under these con- 
ditions.’ 

(2) Some one 
please.’ 
(3) Outward appearance of attention: 
‘His lack of attention was de- 
ceiving.’ 


instance: ‘Attention, 


Notice that most examples we try to 
give of these differences will probably 
be themselves ambiguous. We must ex- 
pect this. The language has produced 
these P-W shifts largely to handle situ- 
ations which are inherently ambiguous. 
But that does not prevent us from de- 
tecting them when we need—and that is 
more often than we know. 

Number (3) here names outward signs 
of interest. A special class of such 
signs of interest has been singled out, 
acts done to please or help: ‘He showed 
her sundry attentions.’ Special impli- 
cations come in here which may amount 
to a CC. Attentions, after all, in Jane 
Austen’s time could involve the gentle- 
man who paid them in no slight conse- 


*This article represents the substance of one chapter of a forthcoming work entitled How to Read A Page 


to appear in March from the house of Norton. 
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PART-WHOLE SHIFTS AND CONTENT CHANGES 


quences. But this CC we note is made 
possible by a special P-W focus in the 
use of the word—a focus on overt acts 
rather than on the general process of 
giving attention to something. 

Now let us consider the verb: attend. 
I remarked in the last Chapter that 
Basic English by making, for example, 
give attention do the work of attend, 
forces us to note many things we might 
otherwise overlook. It is fair to say 
that most of this Chapter is a by-product 
of work on ambiguity which prepared 
the way for Basic English. 

Attend too covers—somewhat less dis- 
tinctly—(1) the general process, (2) 
the specific cases and (3) the signs: 
‘We attend better when fresh.’ ‘Please 
attend.’ ‘Are you attending?’ It is less 
clear that it takes over the special im- 
plications of ‘attentions’ in the lover’s 
sense. We can give it them, of course, 
but whether we should succeed in com- 
municating them is more doubtful. For 
the verb does several things which the 
noun either does not do, or does with a 
noticeable difference. 


(a) To say ‘I will attend to that’— 
‘take care of, look after, see to’—is 
not the same thing (normally) as to say, 
Til give it my best attention.’ The 
verb form implies that I will do what is 
needed about it. The noun form only 
promises that I will direct my mind to 
thinking about it. The context, and 
especially what we know about “that,” 
may imply suitable action; but there 
is a perceptible difference between the 
two statements in the implications sug- 
gested. This becomes still clearer with 
“I will attend to him” and “I will give 
him my attention.” 

(b) To be present at; “Why did you 
attend the lecture if you didn’t attend?” 
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c) To wait for; (‘loth to make the 
saints attend her long,’ see John Donne, 
The First Anniversary, line 9: unwilling 
to have them wait for her, wait on her, 
or listen to her long?) 


I have chosen examples (add, attend) 
where there is little or no likelihood of 
interpretations going wrong. But if we 
turn to more important words, we shall 
see what an enormous amount of per- 
sistent misconception comes from neglect 
of P-W shifts and the CC’s which they 
engender. Half the theory of educa- 
tion—throughout its long history—has 
been an ineffectual attempt to make 
people separate ‘knowledge’ as the pro- 
cess of knowing, from information—in 
its degraded sense of items which can be 
acquired, retained and regurgitated with- 
out any serious knowing of them, i.e. 
understanding of them, taking place at 
all. The word ‘education’ itself per- 
forms the same P-W shifts as ‘knowl- 
edge’, and so do most of the key words 
in the educational vocabulary: Thought, 
experience, instruction, need, observa- 
tion, comparison, perception. . . . 


The psychologists long ago found that 
‘perception’ was so troublesome a word 
as failing to distinguish between the per- 
ceiving process and what it perceives, 
that they coined the technical word ‘per- 
cept’ for this last on the model of con- 
cept. But they might have been warned 
by the adventure of ‘concept’ itself— 
one of the trickiest of all words—that 
new coinage here would be no remedy. 
‘Percept’ continues to be the occasion 
of the same verbal misconceptions. The 
remedy is not in new words but in a 
fuller study and understanding of these 
P-W shifts as a general feature of cer- 
tain groups of words—inevitable with 
them because of the sort of work they 
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have to do. Many words which end in 
-tion (and which might be therefore 
called shun! words, if that would not 
suggest that we avoid them. We can- 
not) have the same P-W shift. De- 
struction, for example: 

The destruction of the town took 
20 minutes. 


The destruction from that raid was 
still visible in 2042. 


The reader will find it instructive 
to run over the following and note 
which take this P-W shift and which do 
not: action, instruction, emotion, infor- 
mation, construction, conception, inves- 
tigation. . . . When the movement of 
attention required in this inquiry has 
become easy, he might turn to a few 
words ending in ment: advertisement, 
amusement, government . .. and con- 
sider how far their P-W shifts are the 
same and what Content Changes seem to 
follow them. There one of the reasons, 
at least, why discussions are not as 
profitable as they might be and why 
reading is a more difficult art than we 
suppose may have become more ap- 
parent. 

It will be useful, as a preliminary to 
attacking some of the greatest key 
words, to take up three or four words 
of less importance, less difficult and 
better understood, and note briefly their 
more striking variations of meaning— 
both these Part-Whole Shifts and Con- 
tent Changes. For the art of making 
such analyses easily and without strain 
is very largely—as Aristotle taught us— 
that of allowing the relevant ‘experi- 
ence’ time to grow. These changes fol- 
low a small number of fairly constant 
patterns. After studying a few of them 
thoroughly the parallel instances leap 
to the eye—‘the universal; the one be- 
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hind the many which is a single identity 
within them all’ has made its stand. _ 

Comfort may be our first example. 
When we comfort someone, what are ye 
doing? Is the comfort our words or 
acts or some outcome of them in his 
feelings? Compare: “The more she con- 
forted him, the less he was comforted,” 


When we say ‘comforting words,’ are 
comforting words sounds which should, 
or sounds which are intended to or 
sounds which in fact do, give comfort? 
They may be any of these things on 
different occasions, and normally we 
are not mislead by such P-W shifts— 
though in my example no doubt she was, 
Most people follow such charges with 
the greatest of ease and conversation in 
which they are missing lacks all savour, 
all wit and all grace. Those who do 
not recognize them are boors or bores. 
None the less it takes something of a 
straddle of the intelligence to note that 
the very same shifts occurring with words 
like mean and say are a source of a 
large proportion of human misunder- 
standing. 

Now let us examine the word find, 
an innocent word in itself but useful in 
preparing the way for an examination 
of show, which is very far from harn- 
less. Find has a variety of senses. The 
main Content Changes are between 


1) To come across, fall in with; 

2) To discover, or get to after attempts; 

3) To become conscious of through 
thought, to learn by experience. 


There is little enough risk of confusion 
between these, and if there were, no prob- 
lems of any serious intellectual conse 
quences would be likely to arise. 

Show is another story. Its meanings 
are not only more various but far more 
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PART-WHOLE SHIFTS AND CONTENT CHANGES 


The 


deceptious in their interactions. 
main meanings are: 


1) To look at (obsolete) ; 

2) To put in view, to let be seen; 

3) To make see, to point out; 

4) To be, or give, signs of; 

5) To prove, or make certain by argu- 
ment. 


The first three of these groups of 
meanings are roughly comparable in 
complexity to those of find, and if that 
alone was the range of show it would 
be no danger to us. But Groups 4) and 
5) use it to describe three situations 
which are well known to be among the 
chief occasions for misinterpretation: 
the sign-situation, the statement situa- 
tions and the proof situation. Any 
word used to describe these situations 
must cause trouble and be rightly sus- 
pect—as spies, members of secret po- 
lice and go-betweens generally must by 
their profession. 

Show is in fact a member of a guild 
of words which is professionally tainted. 
It belongs—with mean and say and in- 
terpret and express and prove—to a 
peculiar trade, the handling namely of 
sign and symbol situations. Clear and 
honest dealings in these situations are, 
we know, immensely to the general in- 
terest. Unluckily, obscure and dishon- 
est dealings are incessantly to the par- 
ticular interest here. The behaviour 
of show shows this well. If I say “That 
shows you what sort of person he is!”, 
the word exploits, with damaging in- 
tention, the easy confusion between: 


a) being a sign of certain doings. 
Signs have to be read in settings ; mean 
totally different things in very slightly 
different settings; suggest different 
things to different people; have inter- 
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pretations which are conjecture only 
unless verified . . . and so on. 


b) being a proof of certain doings. 
And proofs as we know are of all sorts; 
range from demonstrations, and _ verifi- 
cations, to mere suasions and seance 
phenomena. 


c) being a manifestation of certain 
doings. That is being the very doings 
themselves, no signs or proofs of them. 


It may be greatly to my advantage, 
on occasion, to confuse these things for 
you. The word show is a perfect in- 
strument for the purpose. But do not 
let us blame the word. It does nothing 
except what we do with it. Its tricki- 
ness derives from our own lack of com- 
petence and candour in certain situa- 
tions. We want to evaluate a hunch 
into a proof, or still higher, into the 
very presence of the fact itself before 
us. We want to do this so often, also, 
that language has conformed to our 
wishes. We are provided with an elabor- 
ate apparatus of words, of which show 
is a typical part, which lets us do this 
very smoothly and secretly. Then the 
apparatus takes charge; man becomes 
the servant and victim of his language 
machine; and even when we sincerely 
want to be clear and candid, to say no 
more than we are justified in saying, 
to deceive no one and least of all our- 
selves, we will lazily and in all inno- 
cence use such words as show and suffer 
thereby the proper penalty of our past 
evasions. 

Very often, of course, show will be 
entirely harmless. But it can be so 
viciously misleading that we should at 
least be aware of its tricks, and if the 
importance of the occasion warrants be 
ready to replace it by phrases—it is a 
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sign that, makes it clear that, makes it 
possible that, makes it probable that, 
makes it certain that, offers a sugges- 
tion that, puts before us, presents to 
us .. ., and so on—which will say 
what it says more frankly and open up 
to us the shifts through which its power 
to confuse us come. 

My last example is involves. This 
word ought to be more famous than it is 
as the foggy mind’s best friend. When 
you are not sure what you are saying 
you will usually be safe in saying in- 
volves. On the other hand it can be used 
with precision though it rarely is. 

‘A involves B’ may (among many 
other things) say: 


1. A is not possible without B. 
(Every act involves some assumption. ) 
2. Ais a part of B. 
(Every act involves a beginning, a 
middle and an end.) 
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8. B is among the causes of A. 
(Smoke involves fire.) 


4. If we have (or do, or undergo) A, we 
will probably have to have or be wise 
to have (or do, or undergo) B. 


Compare similar uses of implies. The 
two words are frequently synonyms, 
but implies has technical uses in formal 
logic, not shared by involves, and both 
have many special senses. Thus, to use 
implies—or includes or entails—in eluci- 
dating involves would be poor technique, 
It is far wiser to take the problem of 
its precise meaning at a given place in 
a given passage down to the most indis- 
pensable words—possible, part, cause, 
necessary. We have a better chance 
then to see what the word is saying, 
And now we may be ready to consider 
(and may the stars if they can aid us) 
how some of the greater necessary words 
behave in our minds. 
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A FIRESIDE TALK IN BASIC 


Translated by 


CuristinE M. Gisson 
Committee on Communication, Harvard University 


Documents of American history are 
coming alive today, and the great 
speeches of the past are being read 
again with a sounder understanding of 
their significance. In anthologies such 
as We Hold These Truths, edited by 
S. G. Brown (Harper and Brothers, 
1941), great landmarks in the nation’s 
history are being made easily available 
for reexamination against the back- 
ground of contemporary events, as well 
as to provide a background for apprais- 
ing developments taking place before 
our eyes—or behind our backs. But 
there is no keeping up with the land- 
marks, for the publisher today at all 
events; indeed, the newspaper is begin- 
ning to take its place in the classroom 
among school texts. And the radio, as 
well—we may find ourselves any morn- 
ing of the week living through a decla- 
ration of war, or a lightning shift in 
the balance of international affairs, 
brought to our ears in an official pro- 
nouncement which takes priority over 
some item of the day’s routine and 
brings people all over the country, even 
the world, together as one vast audi- 
ence for an invisible speaker. The next 
day, an important speech delivered in 
Washington, London or Berlin becomes 
available in printed form to every man 
and woman in the United States who 
has the price of a newspaper. 

But there is nothing so stale as a 
last week’s—or even last night’s paper. 
So that one result of all this immediacy 
is a spread of the “Time Marches On” 
tone of voice. It becomes difficult in 


the press of events to persuade anyone 
to reread and reconsider the perma- 
nently significant in a long line of utter- 
ances recorded: to go back from the 
President’s address of February 23, for 
example, to his statement after Pearl 
Harbor, and compare the two. 

In his fireside talk to the nation and 
the world at ten o’clock on the evening 
of Tuesday, December 9, President 
Roosevelt assumed in an hour of crisis 
a position of unique responsibility. It 
is a position which he has been prepar- 
ing himself to fill and which the men 
of all forward-looking countries have 
been waiting for him to claim. How 
completely it is his by right, this talk 
has shown. What follows here is more 
than anything else a pretext for such 
reconsideration, in the schools, of a pro- 
nouncement important enough to be read 
again from time to time as the events 
of war develop. 

In medieval days few men were “edu- 
cated” men, at least to the extent that 
they could lay claim to the rank of 
scholar. But for men privileged to join 
that company national boundaries were 
down. They spoke a common second 
language, Latin. There were no barriers 
to the life of the mind. 

Today men are both more and less 
educated than their forefathers. Per- 
laps even fewer can—or at least do— 
lead lives of reflection and contemplative 
reading. But responsibility for keeping 
the mind alive and alert has spread to 
all literate people. They have access 
to what few, 500 years ago, had any 
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means of knowing, and they have access 
to it more readily than kings or em- 
perors among their ancestors ever had. 
Even the language barriers are falling 
one by one. English, the official lan- 
guage of more than 500,000,000 people, 
is now being taught so skilfully that 
any ordinary person free to give an 
hour or more close attention to instruc- 
tion in it each day, may acquire a sound 
working knowledge of a useful vocabu- 
lary in under six months. World leaders 
may soon be addressing world audi- 
ences in this vocabulary of 850 widely 
used English words, a vocabulary se- 
lected by C. K. Ogden, and named the 
System of Basic English. Nor is there 
justification for supposing that any ag- 
gressiveness or cultural imperialism 
would be prompting such a move. Basic 
English in its very simplicity and time- 
saving streamlined approach to the 
problems of communication is conserv- 
ing the energy of men of all nations 
for the enjoyment of the cultural ad- 
vantages of their own country and their 
own language. More than that, it is 
facing openly the criticism of all. Those 
using it will be on trial before a world 
jury. By means of it all may hear 
what all are told. World affairs should 
be accessible to all—equally accessible, 
if possible. We may judge something 
of the effect which a broadcast like the 
President’s fireside talk might have to 
«a world versed in the vocabulary and 
simple rules of Basic if we read it within 
the limits of that language. Here is 
one such version of a great speech: 


Tue Messace or Decemser 9, 1941 
The sudden crime of the Japanese 
in their attack in the Pacific is the high 
point and the outcome of ten years of 
wrong views on International relations. 
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Experts in destruction, cut-throat; 
of great power and skill, are banded 
together to make war upon the rest of 
the earth. Their glove is at our feet 
now. Through the back-handed tricks 
of the Japanese the long peace between 
us has been broken. Numbers of men 
in the American armed forces have been 
put to death by them. American ships 
have been sent down, American airplanes 
burned. 

The Congress and the men and women 
of the United States take up that glove, 
We will see who is the better. 


Together with other free men and 
countries we are now fighting for our 
right to go on living in self-respect, free 
from fear of attack. 

I have made ready the full record 
of our past relations with Japan, and 
it will be put before Congress. The 
first thing on it is Commodore Perry’s 
talks with Japan on his journey there 
eighty-eight years back. The last is the 
talk of two representatives of Japan 
with the Secretary of the State Depart- 
ment last Sunday, an hour after 
Japanese forces had let loose their ma- 
chine guns against our flag, our forces 
and our Citizens. 


I am very certain that no American 
today or a thousand years from now 
will have cause for any but the highest 
opinion of our unending attempts to 
keep peace in the Pacific in a way which 
would make it possible for all, great 
and small, to go on living in self-respect. 
And no upright person today or a thou- 
sand years from now will be able to keep 
down his shocked and angry feelings 
at the thought of the war leaders of 
Japan and what they did while the 
special servants of their State were 
waving the flag of peace in our faces. 
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DETAILS OF THE PARALLEL 


The direction which Japan has been 
taking for the past ten years in Asia 
has been parallel to the direction taken 
by Hitler and Mussolini in Europe and 
Africa. Today it has become far more 
than a parallel. It is all part of the 
same design, the balance of which is 
so well thought out that all the countries 
on earth and all the waters about them 
are now viewed by the Axis experts as 
one great field of war. 

In 1981 Japan went into Manchukuo 
—taking it by surprise. 

In 1935 Italy went into Ethiopia— 
taking it by surprise. 

In 1935 Hitler went into Austria— 
taking it by surprise. 

Later in 1939 Hitler went into Poland 
—taking it by surprise. 

In 1940 Hitler went into Norway, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg—taking them by surprise. 

In 1940 Italy made an attack on 
France and later Greece—taking them 
by surprise. 

In 1941 The Axis Powers made an 
attack on Jugoslavia and Greece and 
they took over the control of the Bal- 
kans—taking them by surprise. 

And now Japan has made an attack 
upon Malaya and Thailand—and the 
United States—taking us by surprise. 


This picture is the same. It is all of 
one design. 
We are now in this war. We are in 


it—all the way. Every man and woman, 
every boy and girl will have a part in 
the greatest undertaking of our Amer- 
ican history. It will be necessary to keep 
going in the face of bad news as well 
as good, dark days as well as bright— 
the ups and downs of war. 


So far, the news has all been bad. 
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We have been seriously put back by the 
blow in Hawaii. Our forces in the Philip- 
pines, and with them the men and women 
of that Commonwealth are taking pun- 
ishment, but are fighting back hard. 
Statements from Guam and Wake and 
Midway Island have not yet come 
through clearly, but we had better get 
ready for news that all three have 
been taken. 

The list of dead and wounded in these 
first days will most certainly be long. 
My feelings go out to all families of 
the men in our armed forces and the re- 
lations of persons in the towns which 
have been attacked. I will do every- 
thing in my power to get word to them 
as quickly as possible. 

This government has a strong belief 
in what the American nation will be 
able to undergo, and will give the facts 
to the public without waste of time— 
under two conditions: First that state- 
ments to be put out as facts have been 
tested by those in responsible office as 
true to the best of their knowledge, and 
second that letting out these facts when 
they are in our hands will not give help 
to the other side in any way. 

Most seriously I make this request of 
my countrymen: put all stories of what 
is taking place to the test. These dark 
little suggestions of the worst get about 
on wings in war time. They have to be 
looked into and judged by their true 
value. 


As an example I may say this, and 
say it openly, that till present condi- 
tions have been looked into more fully, 
I am myself without the necessary knowl- 
edge to say how much damage has been 
done to our ships at Pearl Harbor. It 
is clear that the damage is serious. But 
it is not possible to say how serious 
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till we see how much of this damage we 
are able to make good, and how quickly. 

I give you as another example a state- 
ment made on Sunday night that a 
Japanese Carrier had been seen and sent 
down off the Canal Zone. When state- 
ments come to your ears as from “an 
authoritative source” (some one with 
full knowledge of the facts) you may be 
almost certain that under these war con- 
ditions the “authoritative person” was 
not any person with the knowledge 
needed to make them. 

Stories of the sort we are now hear- 
ing are frequently put out by those 
working against us. For example, today 
the Japanese are saying that as a re- 
sult of their one blow against Hawaii 
they have got control of the Pacific. 
This is an old trick in the Nazi war of 
words, which has been used times with- 
out number by them before this. The 
purposes of such high talk are naturally 
to let loose fears and doubts among us, 
and to make us let out military facts 
which the other side would be 
pleased to get their hands on. 


very 


Our government will not be tricked 
It will 
be necessary -for every one among us 
to keep in mind that news which comes 
quickly and freely to us in time of peace 
will come much more slowly and in 
It is not 
possible to get full, quick, tested ac- 
counts of fighting from points at a dis- 
tance. This is specially true of the war 
at sea. For in these days of new radio 
discoveries it is frequently unwise for 
those in control of different units to 
make use of radio for the very simple 
reason that this news 


so simply—nor will the nation. 


smaller amount in time of war. 


would become 
public and would give away their posi- 
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tion and what they are doing to th 
other side. 

Testing the accounts which come jy 
takes time; but we will not keep fact; 
from the country if the facts are within 
our knowledge and if those against y; 
will not be helped by getting at them. 

To all newspapers and radio stations 
—all those whose words come to the 
cyes or ears of America—I say this: 
You are in a seriously responsible posi- 
tion in the nation, from now on till the 
end of this war. 


If it is your feeling that our govern- 
ment is not giving out enough of the 
facts you have every right to say so, 
But—if you are not in a position to 
get at all of the facts controlled by 
those in office—you have no right to 
send out statements which you are not 
certain about in such a way that you 
give the idea that you are. 

All Americans, whatever their work or 
interest, will have to be responsible for 
this. The safe-keeping of our soldiers 
and sailors—the very future of this 
nation—is dependent upon the way in 
which each and all of us make answer 
to our country’s needs. 

Now a word about the days we have 
been living through—and those to come. 
It is now a year and a half after the 
fall of France, which made clear to all 
the earth what machine power the Axis 
nations had been building for such a 
number of years. America has made good 
use of that year and a half. With 
knowledge that the attack might be 
turned on us before very long, we got 
started right away building up our in- 
dustries and the producing power so 
necessary in war today. 

We are some months to the good 
through the sending of great amounts 
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of war materials to nations still able 
to keep back the Axis machine. Our 
program was based on the fact that 
all help given to any country fighting 
against Hitler was in the long-run help 
to ourselves. The good sense of such 
a program is now clear. It has given 
us time, important time, for building up 
our American producing lines and ma- 
chines. 

Producing lines are stretching out now 
across the country. More are being made. 
The wheels are turning. A river of 
tanks and planes, of guns and ships 
and instruments of war—that is what 
these eighteen months have given us. 


But it is all no more than a start of 
what has to be done. We are moving 
into a long war against strong and vio- 
lent men who are full of underhanded 
tricks. Attacks like the one at Pearl 
Harbor may be made at a number of 
points in the Atlantic or the Pacific, 
and along one shore line or the other, 
in fact, anywhere in this half of the 
earth. 


Yarpstick For Our NEEDS 


It will not only be a long war, it 
will be a hard war. That is the view 
now guiding our steps. That is the 
yardstick by which we are measuring 
our needs and our requests; money, ma- 
terials, an output two and four times 
as great, ever increasing. The output 
will have to be not only for our army 
and our sea and air forces. It will 
have to go to the support of other 
armies and other sea and air forces 
fighting the Nazis and the warmakers 
of Japan throughout the Americas and 
all over the earth. 


I have been working today on details 
of our war industry. Your government 
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has come to two decisions about a gen- 
eral program. 

The first is an increase of the present 
output by working seven days a week in 
every war industry, and in all industry 
responsible for the producing of all ma- 
terials necessary to such industries. 

The second, now being put quickly 
into effect, is the increase of our power 
of producing by building more new plants 
and additions to old plants and turning 
over a number of smaller plants for war- 
time needs. 

Over the hard road of the past months 
we have at times come up against 
troubles of different sorts, against di- 
visions and arguments, against those 
who are not interested or are self-in- 
terested. That is now all past—and, 
I am certain, has gone from our minds 
forever. 

The fact is that the country now has 
an organization in Washington made up 
of men and women judged to be experts 
in their special fields. It is common 
knowledge that those responsible in every 
one of these fields are pulling together 
in a common cause. 

On the road ahead hard work is wait- 
ing — cruel work — for every day and 
night, every hour and minute. 

I was about to say that ahead there 
are losses to be faced by all of us. 

But loss is not the word here. The 
United States does not see it as a loss 
for any man to do all he is able, to do 
his best for our nation when the nation 
is fighting for its existence and _ its 
future. 

It is not a loss for any man, old or 
young, to be in the Army or the Navy 
of the United States. I might better 
say it is a special right. 

It is not a loss for the head of an 
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industry or the worker, the farmer or 
the storekeeper, the trainman or the 
medical man to have to put up more 
money in taxes, to put it out for gov- 
ernment use at fixed interest, to give up 
special profits, to do longer or harder 
work of the sort for which he is trained. 
It is, in fact, his special right. 

It is not a loss to do without num- 
bers of things we have got used to if 
the power of the nation is increased by 
our doing without them. 


OvuTLINE OF NaTIon’s NECESSARY 
STORES 


Looking over accounts this morning 
of what we have in hand gives me rea- 
son for saying that cutting down on 
the normal amount of common food will 
not at present be necessary. There is 
enough food for all of us and enough 
left over to send to those who are fight- 
ing with us on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

There will most clearly and certainly 
not be enough of metals of many sorts 
for general use for the very good rea- 
son that in our increased program, 
war industries will take more than half 
of the amount of the chief metals which 
for the past year has gone into goods 
for general use. We will have to give 
up a number of things completely. 

I am certain that every one in the 
nation is ready in his day-by-day living 
to make the outcome of this war safe 
for us all. 

I am certain that all will be ready 
to take care of a large part of the 
money payment for it while it is going 
on. I am certain that they will be 
ready to give up those material things 
they are requested to give up. 

I am certain that they will keep safe 
their sense of values. If right and wrong 
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become mixed for us, all that we do will 
come to nothing. 

I say again that the United States 
will never be at rest till it has put to 
complete destruction the forces which 
are against us. Not only will the shame 
of the Japanese blow in the back have 
to be accounted for, but the causes of 
these violent wrongs against nations 
must be ended forever. 

In my statement to the Congress yes- 
terday I said that we will make very 
certain this sort of underhand behaviour 
will never put us in this danger again, 
In order to make good those words, we 
will have to get started on the work 
that is before us by putting out of our 
minds once and for all the idea that it 
will ever be possible again to keep our- 
selves apart from the other countries 
of the earth. 

In these past years—and most vio- 
lently, in the past few days—we have 
been made to see some very bitter facts. 

Because of our dead to whom we are 
responsible, and because of their sons 
and daughters and ours—we will keep 
those facts forever in our minds. 

And the facts are these: there is no 
such thing for any nation or for any 
person in any nation as keeping safe 
and free to make decisions, while men 
with no sense of right or wrong have got 
unlimited power. 

There is no such thing as keeping 
completely safe against wrong-minded 
men out for control over others, who 
come on one silently in the dark, attack- 
ing without giving a sign before they 
do so. 

It is clear to us now that our sea- 
ringed lands are not safe from serious 
attack—that distance from danger is 
not to be measured in miles on any map. 
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Part oF “Dirty Business” 


It is a fact, let us say it openly, that 
the Japanese have done a beautiful bit 
of underhand work, timed to the minute 
and effected with an expert touch. It 
was a deeply false act, but, the fact 
has to be faced that war today, as the 
Nazis are fighting it, is a dirty business. 
We have no taste for it—we had no de- 
sire to get into it—but we are in it 
and we are going to take up the fight 
with everything we’ve got. 

In my opinion no American has any 
doubt that we are able to give the nec- 
essary punishment to those responsible 
for these crimes. 

Your government has knowledge that 
for weeks Germany has been saying to 
Japan that if Japan did not make an 
attack on the United States Japan would 
have no part in the division of profits 
with Germany when peace came. Ger- 
many has made clear to her that if she 
came in she would get complete control 
of the Pacific for all time, and that not 
only takes in the Far East, and all the 
islands in the Pacific but, in addition, 
gives her a death grip on the west 
side of North, Central and South 
America. 

We have knowledge that the war op- 
erations of Germany and Japan are 
based on a design in which the interests 
of these two powers are joined. In that 
design all persons and nations not help- 
ing the Axis powers are against the 
Axis powers, one and all. 

That simply and clearly is the scale 
of their military and political opera- 
tions. For that reason it is important 


for every American man and woman to 
be conscious of our need to go to work 
To be conscious for 
sailing for the 


on an equal scale. 
example that clear 
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Japanese in the Pacific is a help to 
German operations in Libya; that a 
German push into the Caucasus gives 
Japan support in her operations against 
the Dutch East Indies; that a German 
attack against Algiers or Morocco is 
opening the way for a German attack 
against South America. 


Ports To Keer 1n Minp 


On the other side of the picture there 
is the knowledge that the war of small 
surprise attacks kept up against the 
Germans in Serbia is a help to us; that 
a Russian push against the Germans 
is a help to us; and that every step 
forward the British take on land or sea 
or in any part of the earth makes us 
stronger. Keep this ever in mind, that 
Germany and Italy, apart from any 
public statement that they are at war 
with us, are in their opinion at war 
with the United States this minute, 
quite as much as they are, in their 
opinion, at war with Britain and Russia. 
And Germany puts all the other Re- 
publics of the Americas into the same 
group. All of us on this side of the 
earth may put that to our credit. 


The true end we are working for is 
in the distance still, far on the other 
side of this black field of war. In our 
decision to make war, as now we have 
to do, we are going to see that this 
force is a force for future good as well 
as against the wrongs of the present. 
We Americans are not out for destruc- 
tion in the long-run—we are builders. 

We are now in the middle of a war, 
not for power, not for punishment, but 
for an earth in which this nation, and 
all that it is fighting for will be safe 
for our families and those coming after 
us. Our hope is to put an end to the 
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danger from Japan, but it would be of 
small use to do that if the rest of the 
earth were ruled by Hitler and Mus- 
solini. 

We are going to see this war through 
to the end, and we are going to see the 
peace through which comes after it. 

And in the dark hours of this day— 
and through dark days that may be 


While pondering over the difficulty of 
using words in an attempt to discuss the 
limitations of words, I was invited by 
my ten-year-old daughter to oppose her 
in a game of “Contack.” Intellectually 
weary from an apparently unfruitful, 
although extensive study of the problem 
defined by “words versus words,” I en- 
thusiastically accepted the invitation for 
in addition to the enjoyment derived 
from observing the intellectual activities 
of a youthful mind, I experienced a feel- 
ing of profound relief in turning to the 
medium of communication called for by 
this inviting game. Here was a language 
where the symbols used seemed to have 
a meaning that was clear and unambigu- 
ous. When my opponent laid claim to 
15 points because “7 and 8 are 15,” her 
meaning was clear, and when she in- 
formed me that 30 points must be sub- 
tracted from my final score because I 
was caught with three triangles in my 
possession at the close of play, her mean- 
ing was also clear. There was no am- 
biguity about these propositions for they 
were stated in a well ordered language 
which related to referents upon which 


we had agreed. 
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still to come—the knowledge that most 
men in most places are on our side may 
be of some comfort to us. Numbers of 
them are fighting for us. All of them 
are hoping that our hand will be made 
strong enough for this work. For in 
taking up our cause we are taking up 
their cause as well—our hope and their 
hope to be servants only of God. 












As our game continued, my opponent 
became greatly interested in the at- 
tractive designs made by the combined 
triangles and, being particularly in- 
trigued by the satisfying symmetry of 
a six-sided figure, inquired if there was 
not “a name for a thing like that.” De- 
lighted with the opportunity to demon- 
strate my knowledge I proudly -replied: 
“Yes, ‘a thing like that’ does have a 
name and just as you were named 
‘Helen’, so a figure of that sort was 
named ‘hexagon’.” 

As the design grew, other interesting 
figures appeared and the call for names 
provided additional opportunities for 
similar demonstrations of knowledge. 
Through continued experience of this 
kind, such words as “pentagon,” “oc- 
tagon,” “decagon” and the like became 
a part of our common vocabulary. I 
am sure they seemed like “big words” 
to a ten year old mind, but I am also 
sure that there was no misunderstanding 
as to their meaning, for the referents 
were tangible and clear. The fact is that 
in using these words my daughter must 
have experienced a sort of satisfaction, 
for after some reflection, she said, “Isn’t 
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it nice to have words like that? If we 
did not have words we couldn’t say what 
we really wanted to say, could we?” 
This interesting question recalled the 
problem from which the invitation to 
play “Contack” had provided such a 
welcome release. It served to sharpen 
the boundaries of the problem and with 
purposes re-established and somewhat 
clarified, I returned to the task I had so 
willingly laid aside. 

My opponent insisted that the score 
alone was responsible for my withdrawal 
and I am sure I failed in my sincere 
effort to convince her that what I really 
wanted was an opportunity to reflect on 
the very significant question she had 
raised. Words alone were unequal to 
that task. While those which I used for 
this purpose seemed to me to say clearly 
and effectively what I wanted them to 
say, it was very evident they did not 
carry that message to her. Something 
more was needed and again I was faced 
with the limitations of words as an 
effective means for the expression of 
ideas. Anyone who believes that the 
problem of saying “what we really want 
to say” can be solved by the use of words 
alone has never tried to say anything 
of very great importance. 

My daughter does not yet realize that 
the gesture language of her infant days 
often gave a more accurate idea of 
“what she really wanted to say” than 
can be derived from the many words 
which she now uses with such glib flu- 
ency. She does not know that the emo- 
tional heat of the verbal barrages which 
frequently occur between herself and her 
sisters varies directly with the quantity 
of words used and that these words usu- 
ally lead to greater misunderstandings 
than those already existing. She has 
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never heard an impassioned orator de- 
clare, 


The eternal struggle between the masses 
and the classes has disappeared and the 
American People are united in a greater 
and more deadly struggle. They will 
never yield to the dictates of fascism; 
they will never tolerate socialism; they 
will defy communism; they will defend 
their liberties and their constitution; 


but she knows as much concerning what 
he really said as do all those who did 
hear him. There may even be some 
doubt as to whether or not the author of 
that declaration knows what it means 
and he might be considerably embar- 
rassed if he were asked to produce refer- 


ents for such words as “masses,” 
“classes,” “fascism,” “socialism” and 
“communism.” If he had said that 


the struggle between p and q has dis- 
appeared and w will never tolerate x, y, 
and z, 


his statement would have been just as 
meaningful as the original statement, al- 
though, as he well knows, its effect on 
the emotions would have been decidedly 
different. 


It is possible that my daughter may 
be right, “If we didn’t have words” per- 
haps we could not say all that “we really 
wanted to say” but there is indeed con- 
siderable doubt as to whether we achieve 
that desirable purpose even with the use 
of words. When we consider that what 
we really say in any given situation de- 
pends on how the words used are inter- 
preted by the people who hear them, the 
problem of saying what “we really want 
to say” becomes vastly more complex 
than it originally appeared to be. Be- 
tween what we think we say and what we 
actually do say there is too frequently 
a sort of intellectual “no man’s land” 
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where receptive minds struggle in vain 
to discover meanings. We tend to use 
words as though each were uniquely de- 
fined and thus create an impression of 
precision which in fact does not exist. 
The effect of this practice is well illus- 
trated in the educational systems of to- 
talitarian countries where words are 
used to enslave the intellects of children 
just as effectively as the assumed log- 
ical perfection of Euclid dulled the crit- 
ical faculties of his followers and made 
them intellectually inactive for a period 
of more than two thousand years. 

Words are not one-valued. They are 
usually many valued and in any given 
situation the minds of speaker and 
hearer can meet only when they agree 
on the same referent. Words are the 
weapons which teachers use in their at- 
tack on the assumed ignorance of their 
students. Words provide the most com- 
monly used means by which students 
communicate with others and one of the 
major problems facing the modern 
teacher is to help his students recognize 
the limitations as well as the power of 
words in effective communication. 

The misconceptions and misunder- 
standings which inevitably accompany 
the use of words may account to a large 
extent for the relative ineffectivness of 
the verbal emphasis found in our system 
of mass education. In contrast, how- 
ever, to the dangers and pitfalls that 
lurk in the language of the philosopher, 
the theologian, the lecturer, the poli- 
tician, and the teacher, the language of 
the mathematician provides a helpful il- 
lustration of the increased intellectual 
power made possible through the use of 


well defined symbols. 


1Bacon, Francis. Works. 
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More than three centuries ago Francis 
Bacon’ said that if men were to saye 
themselves from the “great sophism of 
all sophisms, equivocation or ambiguity 
of words” they must “imitate the wis- 
dom of the mathematicians” and make 
clear the sense in which they use their 
terms. While I have no doubt there 
are those who might question this 
tribute to “the wisdom of the mathe- 
maticians,” it is true that they do “make 
clear the sense in which they use their 
terms” and as a result the language 
of mathematics is relatively unambigu- 
ous. Here, then, is a means of com- 
munication by which it is possible to 
say “what we really want to say” and 
the factors which make that possible 
should receive continued and persistent 
emphasis. In fact, I would present the 
hypothesis that the language of mathe- 
matics as a medium of communication 
may be used as a means of improving 
all communication. I agree with Stuart 
Chase’ that “Mathematics is a powerful 
corrective for the spook-making of or- 
dinary language” and that it “might 
be a shield and buckler against verbal 
confusions.” 

If this desirable result is to be 
achieved, however, it must be recognized 
as one of the major purposes which 
give direction to the activities and pro- 
cedures in the mathematics classroom, 
for there is nothing inherent in the 
content of mathematics which neces- 
sarily insures this important outcome. 
The study of arithmetic, algebra and 
geometry, regardless of the thorough- 
ness with which the skills and_tech- 
niques are brought under control, is 
not automatically accompanied by an 


Edited by Robertson, Book One, p. 118, 126. 
2Chase, Stuart, The Tyranny of Words. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1938. 


p. 152, 163. 
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intelligent understanding of the nature 
and effectiveness of the symbolism used. 
Included in the population of our classes 
are all too many young people who are 
manipulators of empty symbols with 
little, if any, understanding of the ideas 
which these symbols represent. Recently, 
for example, a test in elementary algebra 
was given to a large body of students, 
all of whom had been exposed to this 
subject for a period of one year. One 
of the problems in the test called for 
a solution of the equation 2n=8 and 
on completion of a course in elementary 
algebra it seems reasonable to expect 
that a student should be able to cor- 
rectly solve this simple equation. As 
a matter of fact 30 per cent of the 
students gave such results as 10, 16, 6 
and 14. These young people were 
“manipulators of empty symbols.” The 
real meaning of the statement that 
2n=8 was as unfamiliar to them as if 
it had been written in the Choctaw lan- 
guage. They saw the symbols “2” and 
“8” and those who felt relatively se- 
cure in connection with the so-called 
addition facts confidently stated that 
the value of nm was 10. Others who were 
loyal to multiplication resorted to that 
process and, with just as much reason, 
others felt that all would be well if 
these numbers were subtracted. There 
is indeed no reason to believe that the 
entire 70 per cent who apparently solved 
the equation correctly really understood 
the meaning of this symbolic statement. 
Some of them undoubtedly divided for 
the same reason that others multiplied 
and it was quite by accident that they 
divided 8 by 2 rather than 2 by 8. 

We have emphasized the operational 
aspects of mathematics and have ne- 
glected the significance of the very sym- 
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bols with which we operate. In our 
concern over the necessity that children 
learn the so-called number facts early 
in their school experience we promote 
the memorization of a series of mean- 
ingless propositions and a few years 
later discuss in tragic tones the “crisis” 
in secondary school mathematics. Unless 
a child clearly understands the ideas 
represented by the symbols 3, 4, 7, + 
and =, he may intone the proposition 
that 3+-4=7 until a new world is born 
where perhaps 3+-4 does not equal 7 and 
from the standpoint of useful learning he 
might as well have been chanting that 
o+B=y. Children are not ready to 
learn combinations of this sort until 
they are familiar with the language 
used in stating them. The idea rep- 
resented by the symbol “3” is of far 
greater importance than the name of 
the symbol. Let the children have an 
opportunity to examine a number of 
groups in each of which there are three 
items, such as three pencils, three books, 
three blocks, three apples, three crayons, 
three lines, three points, and ask what 
is common to each of these groups. 
Through such experiences the idea of 
“threeness” is developed and once the 
idea is clear it can be named and sym- 
bolized. To talk about “3” before the 
meaning of that symbol has been clari- 
fied is to talk about nothing. 

At some stage in the development of 
these meanings it will be helpful to con- 
sider with the students how the same 
ideas were symbolized by boys and girls 
of earlier times. For example, the 
concept which we now represent by “5” 
was symbolized by an Egyptian boy as 
TTT, by a Roman lad as “V”, while the 
Maya Indian used “ ” to stand 
for the same idea. The symbol now 
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used to represent the process of addi- 
tion was not revealed in a sort of Mt. 
Sinai experience to some mathematical 
Moses, although many students and per- 
haps a few teachers may believe this to 
be the case. It is the result of a long 
process of evolution and the idea sym- 
bolized by “+”, which is now a use- 
ful part of the international language 
of mathematics, was represented by 
“plus”, “piu”, “-". sc aga 66599 and es 99 
at various stages in this evolutionary 
process. 

The symbols of mathematics are the 
creation of the human intellect. They 
were invented for the purpose of express- 
ing ideas and, as teachers of mathe- 
matics, it is well to recognize that the 
idea was clearly understood before it 
was symbolized. We have tended to re- 
verse the process and have all too fre- 
quently introduced students to a symbol 
rather than to the idea behind the sym- 
bol. They have been encouraged to use 
the names of ideas which they do not 
possess and they have been called upon 
to use symbols for ideas which they do 
not understand. 

In contrast to procedures which pro- 
mote this kind of intellectual chaos I 
would encourage the practice which I re- 
cently observed in a demonstrative geom- 
etry class where the teacher was attempt- 
ing to lead the pupils to an understand- 
ing of the nature of adjacent angles. 
She evidently had faith in the assump- 
tion that the definition should be the out- 
growth of the work rather than the basis 
for it and through a series of well- 
planned drawings, accompanied by a 
number of skillful questions, she di- 
rected the attention of the students to 
those characteristics which distinguish 
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adjacent angles from other kinds of 
angles. 

The isolation of these elements gave 
birth to a new idea concerning the rela- 
tion between two angles and once this 
idea was distinct and clear the teacher 
informed the students of the name or 
symbol used to represent it and thus the 
symbol, “adjacent angles”, was intro- 
duced into their vocabulary. I later 
learned that these same students wanted 
an even briefer symbol for this idea and 
out of a number of suggestions offered 
they adopted “AS” for this purpose. | 
learned also that this same group had 
earlier invented “VS2’ as the symbol for 
“vertical angles” and there is little doubt 
concerning their understanding of the 
ideas behind these symbols as well as the 
origin of the symbols themselves. 

Through continued experiences of this 
sort these young people had learned that 
the language of mathematics provided a 
medium of communication by which they 
could express ideas with clarity and pre- 
cision. They had agreed on the mean- 
ings of the symbols used. They ‘ad es- 
tablished referents which all had ac- 
cepted, and they had “made clear the 
sense in which they used their terms.” 
Through the use of this language they 
were able, within reasonable limitations, 
to say “what they really wanted to say” 
and the factors which made that possible 
received “continued and persistent em- 
phasis.” They recognized the far-reach- 
ing importance of definition and they 
agreed with the statement of Ogden and 
Richards‘: “The reason for using defini- 
tions at all is practical. We use them 
to make discussions more profitable, to 
bring different thinkers into open agree- 
ment or disagreement with one another.” 


4Ogden and Richards. The Meaning of Meaning. New York: Harcourt Brace and Company, 1936, p. 121. 
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Mathematics can be taught in such 
a manner as to emphasize these impor- 
tant principles of effective communica- 
tion and by illustrating their applica- 
tion to the ordinary language of every- 
day life the teacher of mathematics can 
be of help in “improving all communica- 
tion.” The practice of clarifying the 
sense in which terms are used is just 
as important in ordinary life as it is 
in the language of mathematics, for 
when meanings are not clear, misunder- 
standings and disagreements are almost 
certain to arise. In one school, for 
example, a boy was in serious difficulty 
with the administration because of his 
tardy record and yet had read “the 
rules and regulations” of the school 
which included the statement that “un- 
excused tardiness will not be tolerated 
and habitual offenders will be required 
to leave school.” In his defense he 
said, “I did not know I was an ‘habitual 
offender’ ”, and on inquiry it was found 
that not a single student in the mathe- 
matics classes of that school knew what 
an “habitual offender” was. There was 
a sort of “no man’s land” between the 
mind of the principal who wrote that 
regulation and the mind of the student 
who read it, for its meaning depended 
upon the sense in which “habitual 
offender” was used and this particular 
regulation, as well as many of the others, 
provided an excellent illustration of the 
importance of definition in the language 
of ordinary discourse.” 
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The constitutionality of a large num- 
ber of laws which are fundamental to 
the philosophy of the New Deal depends 
upon the right of Congress to tax for 
the general welfare and when the De- 
partment of Justice asked the Supreme 
Court of the United States for a defi- 
nition of “general welfare,” they were 
asking those nine men to agree on a 
referent for this very important term 
on which depended the legality of far- 
reaching social legislation. The kind 
of thinking by which the members of 
the Supreme Court agreed upon a defi- 
nition for “Inter-state Commerce,” which 
led to their declaration that the N.R.A. 
was unconstitutional is, in essence, the 
same kind of thinking by which the 
members of a mathematics class “make 
clear the sense in which they use their 
terms” and it is through an emphasis 
of this kind that mathematics may be- 
come “a powerful corrective for the 
spook-making of ordinary language” 
and “a shield and buckler against verbal 
confusions.” 

One of the majestic peaks in the long 
history of human thought is the intel- 
lectual revolution which broke the bonds 
by which the absolutes of Euclid and 
Aristotle had enslaved the minds of men 
for a period of more than two thousand 
years. The increasing emphasis on a 
language which recognizes the many- 
valued functions of words and which 
clarifies the sense in which terms are 
used, may be a corresponding peak of 
even greater importance. 


5Additional illustrations of this kind can be found in the 18th Yearbook of the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, Bureau of Publications, New York, p. 46-52. 
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“Prof. Charles C. Fries of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan insisted that ‘the efforts 
of countless generations of teachers to in- 
struct students in grammar have been in- 
effective and futile.’ . . . The experience of 
some 200 years, Dr. Fries said, shows that 
the Nation cannot hope by teaching to 
change the practices of a language, but that 
teachers may help students to learn what 
those practices are.” 


—The Christian Science Monitor, 


November 23, 1940, in a news story 
on the meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English in 
Chicago. 


The really sad thing about such an 
indictment as that of Dr. Fries is that 
it is too much like an externalization of 
the voice of conscience. His comment 
on the ineffectiveness and futility of our 
efforts is no more than we have been 
whispering to ourselves for years, se- 
cretly and with something like despair. 
What earthly use is our endless and un- 
remitting toil? we have asked ourselves. 
Despite our best endeavors, our students 
go right on using prepositions to end 
their sentences with, they continue to 
habitually split their infinitives, they in- 
sist on using the brisk, ungrammatical 
colloquialism, “Who’d you go to the 
dance with?”, instead of the more formal 
but correct, “With whom did you attend 
the dance?” 


Furthermore, no one backs us up in 
our efforts, we continue, warming to our 
subject. How can we be expected to 
teach them to use complete sentences 
when every book and magazine they pick 
up is full of sentence fragments? Or to 
persuade them that “through” is not 


“thru” when The Chicago Tribune says 
it is? Even the dictionary-makers go 
back on us. For years we have been 
correcting our students when they said, 
“We were sitting around the fire remin- 
iscing,” or “He was certainly enthused 
about his work.” “No, no,” we've re- 
monstrated, “there are no such verbs as 
reminisce and enthuse. If you don’t be- 
lieve us, look in the dictionary. The dic- 
tionary contains all the words in the 
English language, and reminisce and en- 
thuse are not among them.” And then 
in the 1936 Collegiate, Webster admit- 
ted them; reminisce and enthuse became 
verbs in good standing. We were hurt 
and puzzled, and felt vaguely that we 
had been betrayed. We muttered in our 
beards something about dictionaries suc- 
cumbing to the degeneracy of the times, 
forgetting that language belongs to the 
people who speak it, and not to the 
makers of dictionaries, who merely 
record it. 

But because we are conscientious, and 
also because we are stubborn and refuse 
to admit that we’re licked, we go on 
holding the fort. We even get a martyr 
complex ; we fancy ourselves as defenders 
of the pass at Thermopylae, and con- 
sole ourselves with tags of verse and 
proverb and Scripture, like our heads 
being “bloody but unbowed,” and “fight- 
ing to the last ditch,” and “keeping the 
faith.” And so, year after year, day 
in and day out, we go through the same 
motions, the same rigamarole, the same 
hocus-pocus of drills and exercises and 
spelling lessons and standardized tests, 
and for what? What is the object of this 
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everlasting round, what are we trying to 
buy with this eternal vigilance? What is 
the little tin god before which our aca- 
demic knees crack in reverent genuflec- 
tion? When you pin us right down 
to it, we’re a little shamefaced about 
admitting it. Not vividness and beauty 
of expression, not terseness and vigor- 
ous phrasing, not a smooth, rich, varied, 
picturesque diction; none of these, but 
Correctness. That is our ideal, our god, 
a dead, colorless, stuffy correctness 
which, luckily for literature, we haven’t 
achieved yet, and aren’t likely to. As 
Professor Fries has pointed out, you 
can’t hold the sea back in a net, nor 
stem the tide of a growing language in 
an English class. The best writers, from 
Dante and Chaucer down to Ernest 
Hemingway, have written the way people 
really talk instead of the way the gram- 
mar books say they ought to. 

I suppose the fundamental difficulty 
is that most of us continue to regard 
language as revealed religion. We speak 
as if the laws of grammar were written, 
like the laws of God, eternal and change- 
less in the heavens. We forget that the 
process of evolutionary growth has gone 
on in language as well as in biology. And 
even if we do know in an academic way 
that language has changed in the past, 
that Italian is only a soft bastard Latin, 
that the rules of Latin grammar had to 
vacate when it was necessary for the 
Roman legionary or merchant or mis- 
sionary to understand and be under- 
stood by the Gauls, that the Anglo- 
Saxons dropped most of their inflectional 
endings in order to converse intelligibly 
with the Danish invaders and adopted 
innumerable new words from their Nor- 
man conquerors—even though we know 
that all these things took place, still 
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they took place in the past. Evolution 
is something that has happened, and we 
are prone to forget that it still is hap- 
pening. 

Much of our futile effort to maintain 
the status quo in usage results from our 
failure to realize that the very forms we 
are struggling to preserve are vestigial 
remains, like appendixes, and like ap- 
pendixes are more trouble than good to 
us. Historically, the whole development 
of English has been in the direction 
of simplification. The English language 
is, grammatically speaking, infinitely 
simpler than most of its European 
cousins. Take case-endings as an ex- 
ample. Indo-European, the common an- 
cestor of all present-day European 
tongues and many of the Asiatic ones, 
had eight cases of nouns and pronouns, 
of which Latin preserved five complete 
and two more in part, and of which 
German still preserves four. In modern 
English we’ve dropped all the case end- 
ings of nouns except the ’s for the geni- 
tive. From eight case endings for every 
noun to one—that’s real progress in 
simplification. We’re not quite so pro- 
gressive in the matter of pronouns, 
though we’ve reduced those to three 
forms apiece. But the average grammar 
teacher devotes his life to preventing 
further reduction, or trying to. The 
youngster who says, “Who were you 
with?” has a better language sense, 
even if an unconscious one, than his 
teacher; the past shows that the future 
is on his side. 

Consider also the matter of number. 
Anglo-Saxon, the parent of modern Eng- 
lish, had not only singular and plural, 
one and many, but dual, two. It was 
not sufficient to say, “I went” or “We 
went”; they had to distinguish between 
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“We two went” and “We more-than-two 
went.” In modern English we’ve got rid 
of that complication and let the numeral 
adjective indicate the number involved. 
But what do we do to the pupil who 
takes another step in the direction of 
simplifying number by eliminating the 
plural, and says he’s “five foot seven,” 
or has “three mile of mud road” to get 
to school? Do we let him know he’s 
working with History and Nature and 
the Genius of our language? More 
likely we slap him down and make him 
feel that he’s transgressing a law of 
the universe, as inflexible as the law 
that two and two make four. 

That there are positive suggestions 
to be made let no one doubt. Suppose 
we admit that language is bound to go 
on changing and we might as well not 
try to stop it. Does that leave us with- 
out any function at all as teachers? 
Dr. Fries at least doesn’t think so. Ex- 
perience shows, he says, that we “can- 
not hope by teaching to change the 
practices of a language,” but that 
“teachers may help students to learn 
what those practices are.” Which gives 
us a pretty wide field of activity. 

Of course we can’t help students learn 
what the practices of our language are 
unless we know ourselves. We need to 
know that writers of English have al- 
ways been adventuresome and capricious 
spellers, from William Shakespeare, who 
spelled his own name nine or ten differ- 
ent ways, on down. It will give us a 
perspective on the experimental speller 
in the freshman class. We need to keep 
reminding ourselves that the most con- 
sistent practice of our language is to 
change. It changes every time someone 
gets in a hurry and shortens telephone 
to phone, or omnibus to bus, or moving 
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picture to movie. It changes every time 
we come i.to contact with a new group 
of people and learn from them new ways 
and meanings: tea from the Chinese; 
moccasin from the American Indian, 
tabu from the Polynesian, blitzkrieg from 
the modern German. It changes every 
time somebody does something new or 
makes an invention, and a name has to 
be found for that which never existed 
before. The railroad, a road made of 
rails; skyscraper, a building so tall it 
scrapes the sky; broadcast, a casting 
abroad of sound waves. The essential 
poetry of our language is epitomized in 
these words; a good language teacher 
will make his students aware of it. 
The language changes too every time 
someone perceives a likeness between 
two things and uses a simile or a meta- 
phor. The customs of our ancestors 
are preserved in their speech habits and 
word patterns as fossils are preserved 
in the rocks. We recall that our British 
forbears were seamen every time we refer 
to a drunken man as “three sheets in 
the wind” or “half-seas over.” Our 
inveterate fondness for games (and gam- 
ing) is attested by such phrases as “The 
die is cast,” “I was bowled over,” “He 
has a poker-face,” and, today, “They’ve 
got him behind the eight-ball.” The 
language of our pioneer grandparents 
is especially rich in salty expressions 
and pungent colloquialisms based on a 
strong sense of the likeness between 
things. They went for their compari- 
sons to what they knew: the farm, the 
field, the frontier, the seasons and the 
weather, fishing and hunting, the Bible 
and religion. To them a man was as 
stubborn as a mule, as mad as a wet 
hen, as tough as whang-leather, as slow 
as molasses in January. He yelled like 
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a Comanche Indian, or shut up like a 
clam, or worked like a house-afire. He 
was as old as Methusaleh, poor as Job’s 
turkey, proud as Lucifer, meek as 
Moses; he didn’t know a stranger from 
Adam’s off-ox, and anything which was 
undeniably true was gospel truth. If 
he was cross, it was because he got up 
on the wrong side of the bed; if some- 
thing annoyed him, it rubbed his fur the 
wrong way; if he was gullible, he swal- 
lowed the bait, hook, line and sinker, or, 
a little later, let somebody sell him a 
gold brick. Shakespeare’s Uncle Toby, 
drinking “until his brains turned o’ the 
toe like a parish top,” was matched by 
the pioneer farmer who was so mixed 
up he didn’t know which end he was 
standing on. He was bald as an egg, 
black as a nigger’s heel, solemn as an 
owl, or happy as the day is long. In 
fact, almost his every utterance was 
figurative and poetic. Nor has this 
tendency vanished today, though it may 
not flourish in the classroom. Outside 
of academic halls, people still blow off 
steam, occasionally they let down their 
hair, they talk a good deal, if they are 
students, about polishing the apple. But 
they do it on the q.t., and don’t let their 
English teachers hear them. 

There are a few Americans who realize 
the beauty of language which springs 
from the folk, just as there are a few 
who know the beauty of folk songs. 
H. L. Mencken has a good deal to say 
of it in The American Language; Carl 
Sandburg has collected many proverbs 
of the people in certain sections of Good 
Morning, America and The People, Yes; 
the scholars at the University of Chi- 
cago who are working on the twenty- 
volume Dictionary of the American Lan- 
guage on Historical Principles must be 
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aware of it. But the plain garden va- 
riety of English teacher, and that would 
include most of us, either isn’t aware of 
it or doesn’t think enough about it. 
What a beautiful and varied thing is 
this language of ours, clipped by the 
Easterner, drawled by the Westerner, 
softened and broadened by the South- 
erner, enriched by words from the six 
continents and the seven seas and the 
innumerable languages found therein, 
touched into life by metaphors from log- 
ging camp and slave plantation, wharf 
and steel mill and covered wagon, shaped 
by the tongues and hearts of men, 
sent out with their living breath into the 
ears and hearts of other men, politicians 
speaking in swelling periods, mothers 
singing sleep songs to the babies, 
farmers cussing the horses or the trac- 
tor, radio crooners, newsboys, tobacco 
auctioneers, and cowboys calling to the 
cattle as they ride around the rim of the 
prairie, the myriad voices of a country 
speaking their own language in a thou- 
sand moods and tones and inflections. 
These are the people to whom the lan- 
guage belongs, not to the dictionary 
makers nor the grammarians. That a 
handful of teachers in classrooms thick 
with chalk-dust should dare to “hope by 
teaching to change the practices” of 
such a language is the most pathetic 
folly. But that they should “help stu- 
dents to learn what those practices are,” 
should teach them to value properly 
this strong, supple, beautiful instrument 
which is our language, which adapts it- 
self so perfectly to every need of ex- 
pression and is by turns strong, lyrical, 
matter-of-fact, coarse, limpid, precise, 
or tense with emotion, this is a job any 
English teacher might be proud to do. 
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The persistent interest in the I.Q. con- 
troversy is a reflection of the significance 
of the topic and the far-reaching effects 
of intelligence testing in American educa- 
tion. The assumption of a relatively stable 
I.Q., determined and governed largely by 
hereditary forces, caused thoughtful men 
and women to make many special provi- 
sions for individual differences. Some of 
these developments were worthy and others 
were of dubious educative value. But all 
were grounded in a sincere belief in the 
relative constancy of “inborn” intelligence. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that the real issue in this controversy is 
not as one writer so dramatically asserts 
“the validity or the non-validity of the 
startling claims made by the Iowa investi- 
gators. . . .” It is instead a question of 
the development and maintenance of a bal- 
anced perspective in the face of new evi- 
dence and conflicting interpretation. If 
experimentation of the past two decades 
demands alteration or even abandonment 
of some rather firmly established convic- 
tions, it is fitting that all school people 
face these issues squarely and make ad- 
justments accordingly (as they have so 
often done in the past). 


CHANGE IN Point oF VIEW 


To most persons, it is apparent and ob- 
vious that educational practices often re- 
veal a regrettable lag in terms of enlight- 
ened thought and experimental evidence. The 
field of intelligence testing is no exception. 
Following the appearance of various studies 
of the twenties, and particularly, after the 
publication of the 27th Yearbook of the 
N.S.S.E., there was a seeming overempha- 
sis upon the role of heredity in determin- 


ing the intelligence of school children. To 
review the record is too large a task for 
the present. However, a cursory overview 
may be obtained by consulting the 27th and 
the 39th Yearbooks of the N.S.S.E.. In 
the first volume, a considerable amount of 
experimental evidence and opinion was in- 
troduced and used by one group to validate 
the claim that by the “side of heredity all 
other factors were dwarfed in compari- 
son.” A study which was widely quoted 
and I believe rather generally accepted 
emanated from the Stanford investigators, 
led by L. M. Terman and Barbara Burks, 
who stressed the role of heredity and as- 
signed a high percentage of influence to in- 
nate factors and a relatively low percent- 
age to environmental forces. It is true 
that protests against hereditarian dogma 
have been numerous and continuous. In 
fact, in the 27th Yearbook, F. N. Freeman 
presented data demonstrating a marked de- 
gree of influence traceable to environment. 
However, numerous educators accepted the 
hereditarian position. 
generally influential statement in the bul- 
wark of evidence for this position was that 
which follows: 

The maximal contribution of the best 
home environment to intelligence is ap- 
parently about 20 I.Q. points, or less, 
and almost surely lies between 10 and 
30 points. Conversely, the least cultured, 
least stimulating kind of American home 
environment may depress the I.Q. as 
much as 20 I.Q. points. But situations 
as extreme as these probably occur only 
once or twice in a thousand times in 
American communities.” 


The reader’s attention is directed to the | 
statement that changes in I.Q. as great as | 


Editor’s note: The November, 1939, issue of Educational Method was entitled Intelligence in a Changing Uni- 
verse, and was edited by Paul Witty. Many articles on the subject have appeared since that time, including one 


by Mr. Witty in School and Society, September 6, 1942. 


Mr. Simpson published a criticism in the same maga- 


zine, December 6, 1941. The present article is both in reply to Mr. Simpson and in an effort to bring up to date 
the discussion Mr. Witty introduced to readers of Educational Method in the 1939 issue previously named. 


1Cf. Nature and Nurture. 


Part I, Influence on Intelligence. 27th Yearbook, The National Society for the 


Study of Education. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Company, 1928. Cf. also Intelligence: Its 


Nature and Nurture. 39th Yearbook. The National Society for the Study of Education. 


Public School Publishing Company, 1940. 
“Burks, B. S., Op. Cit., 219-316, p. 309. 
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twenty points occur once or twice in 1000 
times in typical American communities. 
Other writers went even farther than Burks 
and assigned higher percentages to herit- 
able factors. E. L. Thorndike, who for 
years has emphasized the role of heredity, 
found the coefficient of correlation between 
the intelligence test scores of siblings to be 
about +.60. “Comparing this value with 
the average sibling correlation, -+-.52, 
found by Pearson for physical traits, which 
are free from ordinary environmental in- 
fluence, the inference is drawn that home 
environment acts so as to raise the corre- 
lation between siblings from -+.52 to 
+.60.”° These quotations from the work 
of two prominent investigators of the period 
illustrate the point of view referred to as 
“hereditarian.”” The individual cited as an 
hereditarian accepts these or similar views. 
Among the many adherents to the hered- 
itarian view were E. L. Thorndike, L. M. 
Terman, R. Pintner, and L. S. Holling- 
worth. In a more moderate group were 
F, N. Freeman, W. C. Bagley, and R. S. 
Woodworth. 

The hereditarian point of view typically 
was oriented in a larger framework which 
encompassed many aspects of educational 
thought and practice. For example, L. S. 
Hollingworth, who stated that gifted chil- 
dren “are those identified by mental tests 
as very superior to the average,” revealed 
an extraordinary faith and optimism con- 
cerning the use of tests. 


The new knowledge thus accumulated, 
and the new tests invented in the twen- 
tieth century, afford us the modern ap- 
proach to the study of the gifted. We 
can now study gifted children and learn 
eventually all we care to know about ex- 
traordinarily able persons, their educa- 
tion, and their place in civilization.‘ 


And L. M. Terman stressed again and 
again the significance of heredity. The 
following is an illustration: 


30p. Cit., 
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Our data show that individuals of the 
various social classes present differences 
in early childhood—a fact which strongly 
suggests that the causal factor lies in 
original endowment rather than in en- 
vironmental influences. 


To describe this emphasis as the dominant 
(but not universal) point of view in edu- 
cational circles during 1925-1935 is per- 
haps not an exaggeration. It is to be noted 
that in this early work, no person assigned 


‘all influence to heredity and no person 


in this group cited hereditary forces as 
the sole cause of high or low intelligence 
test scores. But the force of heredity was 
estimated by percentages of 75 or more. 
Accordingly, the I.Q. was regarded as a 
good, relatively stable predictive measure.® 


CHANGE IN ATTITUDE 


During the years following the advent 
of intelligence testing, many students modi- 
fied their positions greatly. Nancy Bayley 
reviews carefully this situation: 


In the early years of standardized 
mental tests many studies were made of 
the constancy of the I.Q.; the results of 
these studies convinced most people that 
the I.Q. changes little if at all during 
childhood. However, these early conclu- 
sions were based on rather crude statis- 
tics. Almost invariably the studies con- 
sisted of comparisons of the I.Q. 
groups of children who had been tested 
twice, at some time during their school 
life. These studies showed that on the 
average, the I.Q. at the second test 
varied five or six or seven points from 
the I.Q. at the first test. Since intelli- 
gence test scores cannot be perfectly ac- 
curate, this variation was laid to imper- 
fect validity and reliability, and the 
theory was advanced that rates of growth 
in intelligence were steady and highly 
predictable. It was believed that an 


Prefatory note to Chapter III, by E. L. Thorndike, p. 40. 
4Hollingworth, L. S. Gifted Children. New York: The Macmillan Co., 


1926, p. 40. 


5The practice followed by Terman and Burks in the 27th Yearbook in assigning 75 to 80 per cent to heredity 
has not entirely disappeared. Despite the caution urged in this practice by biologists and anthropologists, one 


finds Raymond Cattell pap: = Burks, in assigning 20 per cent of I.Q. 
” (39th Yearbook, Part I, p. 225, Nat. Soc. Study Ed.) 


too much to environment. 


variance to environment, “assigns 


6Neither the dittnen'e ages at testing, nor the length of the intervals between test and retest was held 


constant. 
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I.Q. could be given a child at any age 
for which tests were adequately stan- 
dardized, and a curve of his mental 
growth could be projected from it, both 
backwards and forwards. Of course ex- 
ceptions occurred—after all half of the 
children varied 6 or more I.Q. points on 
the retests, a few changing as much as 
20 or 30 points. Furthermore, it was 
concluded that the tests for the younger 
ages (three to six years) were not ade- 
quately standardized, because greater 
variations on retests were found at these 
ages. Recent studies have shown, how- 
ever, that the assumption of a constant 
I.Q. throughout the period of growth is 
not valid." 


Although rather fundamental changes in 
attitude did occur in many persons, there 
were some who modified their positions 
little if at all. Among those whose atti- 
tudes remained rather consistent and con- 
stant were L. M. Terman and the late 
L. S. Hollingworth. The position of the 
latter was so well-known that it was used 
by me as an illustration of the point of 
view of one group. Dr. Hollingworth’s 
great and significant work is not to be 
minimized by any one; her work was cited 
simply for what it is: the careful postu- 
lation and consistent defense of a position. 

I have held a different point of view 
from Dr. Hollingworth for many years, 
and a friendly critical argument continued 
between us. The reader is invited to con- 
sider the discrepancies in position set forth 
in many articles during the past fifteen 
years. There were certain changes, of 
course, in Dr. Hollingworth’s views during 
this period; e.g., acceptance of Terman’s 
early statements of the I.Q. level which 
delimits genius was altered as follows in 
the 39th Yearbook of the N.S.S.E.: 


It has now become clear from fol- 
low-up studies that children who test at 
140 I.Q. are far from genius in any 
accepted meaning of the term... . It 
is necessary, therefore, to revise the idea 
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that 140 I.Q. delimits genius. 


From 
subsequent observation of the mental 


products of tested persons, it seems rea- 
sonable to suggest that the degree of 
mental ability involved in producing 


works of genius falls as far above 
140 I.Q. as the latter falls above the 
generality. At and above 180 I.Q. per- 
formance begins to appear that corre- 
sponds to the lexicographer’s idea of 
genius.” 


These statements reflect clearly Dr. Hol- 
lingworth’s unusual faith in the diagnostic 
and predictive values of I.Q.’s_ This 
tendency is found repeatedly in her writ- 
ing. The reader is invited to examine in 
the 39th Yearbook her treatment of race 
differences, as well as her summary state- 
ment concerning gifted children for fur- 
ther evidence of the steadfastness with 
which she clung to her earlier position. 
Direct comparison of Dr. Hollingworth’s 
treatment with my own article on race 
differences, which follows in the 39th 
Yearbook, suggests the disparity in our 
views. 

Dr. Hollingworth has been consistent 
also in her treatment of socio-economic 
status and intelligence. After a review of 
selected studies of the socio-economic groups 
that produce the gifted, she concluded: 


All surveys have agreed in finding that 
a large majority of children testing at 
or above 140 I.Q. have been fathered 
by persons in classes I to III on occupa- 
tional scales devised by economists; and 
that classes IV, V, and VI yield very few 
of such children. . . . However, it is 
necessary to emphasize the fact that a 
substantial and important minority of su- 
perior deviates originate in poverty, in 
families where all means are lacking for 
appropriate development.’ 


This position was reinforced by the fol- 
lowing analysis: 


The professional group of fathers 
yielded 1003 per cent of their quota 


7Bayley, Nancy. The Role of Intelligence, in Mental Health in the Classroom, Thirteenth Yearbook, Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, National Education Association, Washington, D.C.: 1940, 


pp. 51-52. 


8Hollingworth, L. S. 39th Yearbook of the N.S.S.E., Part I, Chap. 3, p. 62. 


9Hollingworth, L. S. Op. Cit., pp. 58-59. 
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(number of offspring to be expected if 
all occupational groups were alike). 


Such statements are misleading; they 
have sometimes been made the basis for 
gross misrepresentations. Gifted children, 
according to any definition, will often be 
found in average and inferior socio-eco- 
nomic groups because of the overwhelming 
frequencies of human beings in these classi- 
fications. That gifted children have not 
been located often in these classes by cer- 
tain investigators is simply because they 
have been sought primarily in other groups. 
That gifted children are present in large 
numbers at all socio-economic levels may be 


readily demonstrated. For example, Stoke _ 


and Lehman estimated the numbers of 
gifted children in unselected populations; 
they then ascertained the number to be ex- 
pected in different occupational categories. 
Census figures were consulted; and these 
investigators concluded that if all gifted 
children were identified, the majority would 
come from the ranks of the skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled laborers—the masses. 
These authors conclude: “The great ma- 
jority of superior children (1.Q. 140 and 
above) come from the non-professional 
classes.”””° 

It is inconceivable that Simpson could be 
unacquainted with the history of this con- 
troversy; it is astonishing in terms of its 
long history that he could state: “Dr. Hol- 
lingworth was far from defending any such 
position as that of an absolute I.Q. con- 
stancy as Dr. Witty would lead the reader 
to suppose.” 

Serious students have never dismissed 
this problem in the casual way suggested 
by this critic. Nor have capable and sin- 
cere advocates of the hereditarian point of 
view followed the extreme position which 
Simpson implies. At this point the reader 
should recall that some of us who believe 
that I.Q.’s and intelligence in every real 
sense are influenced by environmental fac- 

10Stoke, S. M., and Lehman, H. C. 


Society, 31: 1930, 377. See also (a) their ‘ 
Journal of Sociology, 36, 1930, 221-232; 


cupational intelligence in the army.’ 
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tors have never attributed all or even the 
major influence to environment. We have 
deplored the tendency to minimize or dis- 
regard the role of environment; moreover, 
we have insisted that drive, opportunity, 
and other factors must be given weight in 
any adequate consideration of the nature 
of effective intelligence.” 

Simpson’s tendency to over-simplify the 
work of others is perplexing. “The essen- 
tial point” of Hollingworth; the “main 
point” of Wellman, etc., etc. Relative to 
the “essential point” of Hollingworth, this 
critic runs on: “Let it be remembered that 
when Dr. Hollingworth was discussing the 
matter of the relative stability of the 
I.Q. of school children, she specified defi- 
nitely that she was dealing with ages six 
to maturity, not ages as young as eighteen 
months.” Simpson then quotes a number 
of studies to show that the intelligence test 
is unreliable at preschool levels. Of course, 
Dr. Hollingworth dealt with children of 
school age when she was discussing the 
J1.Q.’s “of school children.” Such irrele- 
vant digressions recur in this writer’s po- 
lemics. But the most important matters 
are not the critic’s propensity for invok- 
ing the absolutes and introducing irrele- 
vances; they are matters of fact or mis- 
representation. 


Some Conctusions From Nancy 
Baytey’s Work 


I am inclined to attribute much more im- 
portance to the work of Bayley than does 
this critic who believes that her “main con- 
clusion” is simply to emphasize the non- 
validity of intelligence tests given at 18 
months. The following is an example of 
Simpson’s interpretation of Bayley’s work: 


To one who reads Bayley’s work in 
toto, or even the part quoted by Dr. 
Witty, the main conclusion [sic] in- 
tended by Bayley and the one justified 


“e 


by the evidence, is that so-called “in- 


“Intelligence-test scores of social and occupational groups.” School and 
‘Occupational intelligence in the army: A postscript.” The American 
(b) Stoke, S. M., O. rd 
Educational Monographs, No. 8, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1927) ; 
’ The American Journal of Sociology, 36: 1930, 15-27. 


ecupational Groups and Child Development. ( 
and (c) Lehman and Stoke, ‘‘Oc- 


1l1In this connection, the reader might consult the writing of W. C. Bagley, and of Witty and Lehman. Cf. 


Bagley, W. C. 


Determinism in Education. Baltimore: Warwick and York, 1928 (Revised). Witty and Leh 


“Drive: A Neglected Trait in the Study of the Gifted.”’ Psychological Review, 1927, 34, 264-877. “‘Ability versus 


Effective Ability.’ 


Psychological Review, 1928, 35, 67-86. 
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telligence tests” at such an early age 
are so invalid or so unreliable or both 
that “tests of intelligence for infants and 
young children can not be used for the 
purpose of predicting later ability.” 

. . . it is disconcerting to find that 
Dr. Witty interprets Bayley’s results, 
not as indicating the non-validity of “in- 
telligence tests” given at 18 months of 
age, but rather as verifying large shifts 
in I.Q. Most inadvisedly he assumes 
that scores obtained at 18 months are 
just as valid and just as reliable as 
those obtained at any later age. 


This is clearly a misrepresentation. 
Neither Bayley nor I have claimed any- 
thing of the sort. I can only consider that 
Simpson’s statements are attributable to 
his own failure to read Bayley in toto, for 
she points out that, while there is little 
predictive value in scores for very young 
children, there are also hazards in predict- 
ing mental growth at school ages. In the 
89th Yearbook, she states: 


Changes in Stanford-Binet I.Q. points 
from 6 to 9 years of age also show shift- 
ing rates of growth, with larger changes 
over longer intervals, and with 25 per 
cent of the children changing 10 or more 
I.Q. points on retests after one year, and 
17 or more I.Q. points on retests after 
three years.” 


These studies of children during the 
first nine years of their lives are discussed 
further in Mental Health in the Classroom: 


Children in many cases are not con- 
stant in their rates of mental growth at 
all ages. In many instances the I.Q. 
changes markedly after an interval of 
several years. In the First Berkeley 
Growth Study, for example, only a fifth 
of the children maintained an approxi- 
mately constant rate of growth during 
the entire first nine years of their lives. 
Among the others there were wide indi- 
vidual differences in their rates of growth. 
Some who started life relatively mature 
progressed slowly so that they gradually 


dropped behind the group norms. Others 
reversed this process, coming up from 
an immature status at birth to brilliant 
later scores. Still others had successive 
periods of rapid and slow growth, per- 
iods which varied in both extent and 
duration.”* (Italics ours.) 


If one desires further evidence of a po- 


sition held by Bayley, light may be found 
by turning to her provocative chapter in 
Mental Hygiene in Modern Education: 


With such wide fluctuations in the 
course of mental development we surely 
cannot predict later mental development 
from the scores made in infancy or even 
as late as two years of age. However, 
the curves do become more steady as the 
children grow older. Each child appears 
gradually to settle into a rate of devel- 
opment which is more or less character- 
istic over a period of several years. But 
we cannot be certain that these rates will 
continue to be constant throughout grade 
school and high school, for several re- 
cent studies have shown changes in rates 
of mental growth in school children. 
We may illustrate this by Freeman’s 
study made in Chicago. Freeman con- 
pared the test scores of a group of chil- 
dren who had been retested every year 
from ten through sixteen years.* When 
he divided the children, on the basis of 
their tests at thirteen years, into dull, 
average, and superior and then computed 
the mean scores for all ages for the three 
groups separately, he found that the 
“superior” thirteen-year-olds were s0 
because of a spurt of rapid growth, and 
as they approached sixteen years their 
scores became more like those of the 
average with their rate of growth de 
creasing, while the growth of the duller 
children continued at undiminished pace 
through sixteen years. This continued 
steady growth of the children who were 
dull at thirteen years brought their 
scores up near the average. If the chil- 
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dren had been divided on the basis of | 


their scores at sixteen years many of 


12Bayley, N. ‘“‘Mental Growth in Young Children.” 39th Yearbook, N.S.S.E., Part II, pp. 29-30. 


13Bayley, N. The Role of Intelligence. Mental Health in the Classroom, 13th Yearbook, Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction, National Education Association, Washington, D.C.: 1940, pp. 52-53. 


14Freeman, F. N. “Individual Differences in Mental Growth,” Scientific Monthly, XXVII, 1933, pp. 263-66. 
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these dull thirteen-year-olds would not 
have been classed as dull, and many of 
the precocious thirteen-year-olds would 
have been rated merely average.” 
(Italics ours.) 


In addition to these statements, Bayley’s 
conclusions based on case studies support _ 


her admonitions for caution in predicting 
mental development at all age levels: 


When we consider the growth curves 
of individual children we are often im- 
pressed with the gradual shift in test 
scores over a period of years. A striking 
case is that of Mark. Though he made 
the highest score of any child in the 
group at one month of age, he never 
made such a high score again, but at 
each successive test made a score nearer 
the average, until at one year of age his 
score had dropped to the group norm, 
and by the time he was two years old 
he was in the lowest one-fourth of the 
group. He remained in this relative po- 
sition until he was seven years old, when 
his rate of growth seemed to change, and 
since then his scores have risen steadily, 
as we see in the record of his Stan- 
ford-Binet I.Q.’s. At nine years his 
1.Q. was 117, at ten years, 122, and at 
eleven years, 130. Many of the changes, 
of course, are not as extreme as the ex- 
amples given, but they are enough to 
make one cautious in predicting 1.Q.’s’® 


These conclusions are clearly in line 
with other studies which show considerable 
variability’ in intelligence test scores at 
every level, including college. R. L. Thorn- 
dike writes: “. .. These studies have agreed 
in finding that those students who remain 
through a college course tend to gain in 
intelligent-test score.” In addition, it has 
been pointed out that the intervals between 
test and retest influences the accuracy of 
prediction. Thus, Brown retested one 


15Bayley, N. 
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group with intervals of two and five or more 
years. The correlation between initial test 
and first retest was -+.86; between the 
initial and second retest, it was +.61.7° 
All these data give support to the con- 
clusion of Bayley which is reproduced: 


The fact that rates of growth in 
mental abilities are variable is now well 
established by the studies of various in- 
vestigators. In addition to the studies 
on [our group] there are such studies 
as Honzik’s covering the ages 21 to 72 
months; Freeman and Flory’s, for ages 
8 through 17 years; and Wellman’s, from 


pre-school to college.”*. 


Other examples could be selected from 
Simpson’s article to demonstrate his seem- 
ing incapacity for accurate reproduction of 
studies and conclusions. The failure to rep- 
resent Bayley accurately is a glaring case 
in point and is reproduced rather freely to 
demonstrate this tendency. 


Pre-Scuoo.t Tests Permit No 
GENERALIZATIONS 


In referring to one group of Iowa inves- 
tigators, I stated: “It is difficult to evalu- 
ate these reports without access to the 
original data.” Simpson states: “He 
[ Witty] then goes on to give his own opin- 
ions on the matter and later to quote from 
the Iowa studies as though their validity 
had not been called in question at all.” In 
the article I actually followed this state- 
ment with a reference to Burk’s significant 
evaluation of the Iowa studies; the work 
of Goodenough was cited; Stoddard’s reply 
was mentioned; and several critical treat- 
ments were quoted. In fact, several studies 
of the change in I.Q. for preschool children 
and their significance were treated as fol- 
lows: 


A small but statistically significant 
gain was reported by workers from Utah, 


“Mental and Emotional Growth and Personality Adjustment,” Chapter II of Witty, Skinner, 


and Others. Mental Hygiene in Modern Education. Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., New York: 1939, pp. 35-36. 
16Bayley, N. “The Role of Intelligence.” Mental Health in the Classroom, Thirteenth Yearbook, Department 

of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, National Education Association, Washington, D.C.: 1940, pp. 58-54. 
17“Considerable variability” refers merely to the fact that instead of having I.Q. changes of 20 points once 

or twice in 1000 cases, they occur much more frequently. For example, 25% in Bayley’s retest show changes of 


17 points or more. 


18Thorndike, R. L. “Constancy of the I.Q.” Psychologicai Bulletin, March, 1940, pp. 168, 170. 


19Bayley, N., $yth Yearbook, N.S.S.E., Part II, p. 77. 
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by Starkweather and Roberts, in Michi- 
gan, and by the Iowa workers. In the 
last named group, the initial gain seemed 
“genuine.” On the other hand, several 
other studies showed no difference when 
control groups were employed, and in 
others the very small gain could not be 
considered significant. However, the 
gains, small in some instances and large 
in others, support a data trend in the 
total number of cases which no careful 
scientist would be inclined ordinarily to 
overlook. Moreover, they suggest a field 
for unbiased, critical research which 
may prove very significant since the num- 
ber and selection of cases are too in- 
adequate to permit generalization at this 
time. 


Let no one assume that my recommenda- 
tion in the foregoing paragraph was made 
without critical analysis of the data (in- 
cluding our own) which show the unreli- 
ability of intelligence tests for very young 
children. Moreover, it is manifestly un- 
fair to treat this work as if the studies I 
had quoted indicated not variability at all 
ages but simply the “non-validity of intel- 
ligence tests given at 18 months of age.” 
It is certainly unfair to say that I assume 
“that scores obtained at 18 months are 
just as valid and just as reliable as those 
obtained at any later age.” And to sweep 
aside all the data on pre-school children is 
similarly unwarranted. We should seek in- 
stead by painstaking work to ascertain the 
causes of the unreliability of mental tests 
at these early ages. Some constructive 
work has already been done and a number 
of hypotheses have been offered which 
merit further exploration.”. This need for 
crucial research is equally apparent in the 
case of studies of foster children from 
which generalizations can not be validly 
drawn at present. 


Tue Iowa Stupies AGAIN 


Simpson feels impelled to set forth again 
at rather great length “some of the most 
glaring fallacies and inadequacies of the 


Iowa conclusions.” He then points out that 
“the serious student of education can 
hardly evade the task of investigating at 
least sample studies of the Iowa investi- 
gators, together with a first-hand study of 
the critical analyses of them already ayail- 
able, before adopting their claim as war- 
ranted.” I should go even further. I should 
insist that the serious student become ac- 
quainted with the splendid critical study 
of the growth of intelligence by Bayley, 
the reviews of Burks and McNemar, and 
the answers by Stoddard and Wellman. | 
should direct attention to the critical com- 
ments in Educational Method, and to the 
recent summaries on the constancy of the 
I.Q. and on socio-economic status and in- 
telligence in the Psychological Bulletin. | 
should recommend an overview of the 27th 
and the 39th Yearbooks of the N.S.S.E. 
And finally I should bring to the attention 
of the student the Harvard Growth 
Studies.”* Through this reading the capable 
student would doubtless achieve a fair per- 
spective; he would be cautious in accept- 
ing some sweeping denunciations and gen- 
eralizations even when they are made by 
excellent and usually careful scholars. Ac- 
cordingly, he would probably conclude that 
Terman’s regrettable show of emotion in 
the 39th Yearbook is not a “masterful 
analysis” as Simpson reports, but is simply 
an unworthy display of bad feeling on the 
part of one of our most distinguished 
scholars. 


Certain Uses or TEsts 


It will be noted that this critic exag- 
gerates certain of my conclusions con- 
cerning the use of intelligence tests. I re- 
marked in answer to the question: “Should 
prospective teachers generally be encour- 
aged to give tests with a view to using them 
in the classroom?” that I agreed at this 
point with George Stoddard who con- 
cludes: “Mental testing as a standard pro- 
cedure should be allowed to decline. Simp- 
son interprets this statement as positing 
“the abandonment of the tool altogether.” 


20Cf. Thorndike, R. L., “Constancy of the 1.Q.”” Psychological Bulletin. March, 1940, p. 174. The recent Har- 
vard Growth Studies are illuminating here, as is the article by John Anderson, “The Limitations of Infant and 
Pre-School Tests in the Measurement of Intelligence.” Journal of Psychology. Vol. 8, 1939, pp. 351-379. 


21Dearborn, W. F. and Rothney, J.W.M. Predicting the Child's Development. Cambridge: Sci-Art Publish- [ 


ers, 1941. 
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NATURE-NURTURE: A HARDY PERENNIAL 


It will be noted that my statement does 
not imply “the abandonment” of mental 
testing. Instead, I should recommend ex- 
treme caution in giving mental tests and in 
interpreting their results among teachers 
generally. And I believe that workers in 
the field of mental testing and child study 
should experiment with and devise more 
yalid measures of intelligence. I am con- 
vinced that the task of testing children 
should, at the present time, be reserved 
for experts who have obtained a type of 
training which teachers generally can not 
and need not receive. The qualifications 
recommended by a committee of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association are not too 
much to require of these specialists.** If 
such criteria were enforced there would 
probably be fewer abuses of mental tests. 

In the meantime, prospective teachers 
generally should be made fully aware of 
the limitations and the values of tests. It 
is particularly important that they under- 
stand that care must be exercised in pre- 
dicting growth from a mental test score 
derived at any age level. 

Because of these facts, perfunctory 
mental testing as often followed in schools 
should be permitted to decline. It should, 
I believe, be extended or replaced by more 


| careful methods of child study. Already 


students of psychology are making notable 
advance in developing new approaches.” 
Observational data, developmental histories, 
qualitative analyses, studies of family back- 
ground, appraisal of interests and activi- 
ties—these and other items contribute to 
our understanding of the child and his 
probable later development. But even with 
such data at hand, prognoses are drawn 
most tentatively and are offered with ex- 
treme caution. Never is the diagnosis or 
the prediction the result of the adminis- 
tration of one mental test.” 

It will be appropriate to scrutinize some 
additional “uses” of intelligence tests. A 
few years ago, certain psychologists held 
that mental tests were valuable for diag- 
nosis, for prognosis, and for classification 


. 22Town, C. H. 
Clinic. 23, Nos. 1-2, 1985, pp. 1-140. 
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of pupils. Simpson apparently looks to- 
day with favor or admiration upon these 
functions of an intelligence test. He states 
that intelligence tests have long been effec- 
tively used and relied upon in classification, 
promotion, and guidance. To question the 
validity of a mental test for diagnosis or 
prognosis is “to fly in the face of fact.” 
Yet, many thoughtful students do ques- 
tion these uses—in terms of their own ex- 
perience and in light of available experi- 
mental evidence. Let us examine the ques- 
tion of diagnosis of mental status from_a 
mental test. If tests are repeated a year 
apart, the variation in I.Q.’s will be 10 
points or more for 25 per cent of the cases; 
if the interval is three years between re- 
tests, a variation of 17 points or more in 
I.Q. might be found for 25 per cent of the 
pupils. (Bayley.) Now it should be appar- 
ent that an assumption of a fairly constant 
1.Q. and hence a fair diagnosis of intelli- 
gence would be relatively unsound for 25 
per cent of the group. The abuses trace- 
able to the failure to consider the length 
of the interval after testing are evident 
in many schools. Thus, one teacher stated: 
“John is a dull child, but he seems very 
bright.’ This boy was doing commendable 
work in school, yet his I.Q., obtained the 
teacher indicated, five years earlier, was 
87. Now here we are dealing with a boy 
of school age who might be one of the 25 
per cent whose I.Q. on retest after three 
years would be 104 or more. Certainly 
such differences make one doubt the valid- 
ity of a diagnosis of mental ability from 
a single test. Although Nancy Bayley 
states that the individual test is a fair 
measure of status attained at the time the 
test is given, she warns that any indica- 
tion of future mental status is justifiable 
only for a relatively short period of time. 
She points out another hazard to predic- 
tion: namely, growth curves are irregular 
for many pupils over a long period of time 
and continuous study of each pupil is nec- 
essary to ascertain his characteristic growth 
pattern. 


Report of the Clinical Section of the American Psychological Association. Psychological 


23In the Harvard Growth Studies, a promising approach is suggested. 
24Cf. The Witty-Kopel Diagnostic Child Study Record. Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, is one 


example. 
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To the already overwhelming evidence 
showing the essential variability in I.Q.’s, 
at all age levels, the Harvard Growth Study 
contributes corroborative data from the first 
large scale longitudinal study of growth. 
This study was started in the fall of 1922 
when “approximately 3500 children who 
were entering the first grade of three cities 
of the metropolitan area of Boston were 
examined. In addition to 12 annually re- 
repeated physical measurements, a battery 
of mental and scholastic tests were admin- 
istered annually to these same children for 
as long a time as they remained in school.” 
p. 34. Scores of various groups and sub- 
groups were compared on various intelli- 
gence tests given from year to year. 

The following paragraph suggests the 
variability that may be anticipated when 
different tests are employed. 


An I.Q. of 100, which is commonly 
interpreted as indicating average ability 
and a position near the center of an un- 
selected group, represents on tests given 
for the first time, positions varying from 
the 19th to the 65th percentile. The 
position, therefore, of an I.Q. of 100, as 
indicated by the results of tests used in 
this study, ranges from one in the lower 
quarter of the group, representing an 
ability which is supposed to approximate 
dullness, to one near the upper third of 
the distribution, indicating brightness of 
a promising nature. p. 134.”° 


Moreover, one may expect individual 
growth curves to exhibit great fluctuations. 
Certain cases were selected. 


In order to make a more extensive 
study of the fluctuations of individual 
mental growth curves (i.e. those who had 
the same estimated true mental ages at 
age 16) ... These cases had varied points 
of origin; at age 8 there was a range of 
35 points in their standard scores, (i.e., 
the two most extreme cases were three 
and one-half sigmas apart), yet at age 
16 they had reached similar growth posi- 
tions.” pp. 179-180. 


The foregoing analysis was made of chil- 
dren who had reached the same terminal 


25Dearbo 
lishers, 1941. 
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points at sixteen years of age. A similarly 
large variation was found at 16 for those 
who started with identical mental ages at 8, 


The charts and figures presented above 
reveal that great variation exists among 
cases. According to the average curves 
one might judge that cases having 
identical mental ages at age 8 would have 
approximately identical mental ages at 
age 16, but we find that individual fluctu- 
ations have been covered up in the 
smooth average curve. We cannot pre- 
dict with certainty that a girl at age 8 
will remain superior at age 16, or that 
children who start out below the average 
at an early age may not rise above the 
average at maturity. p. 184. 


Thus, variability at every age level is 
found in this very careful longitudinal 
study; as a result the authors affirm two 
basic principles: (1) Marked individual 
differences may be found among any age, 
sex, ethnic or maturity group at every 
period of measurement, and (2) marked 
variability in individual growth curves 
appear throughout the course of the growth 
period. (Italics ours). 


The principle of individual variability 
goes right to the root of such problems 
as the constancy of the I.Q., the use of 
height-weight tables, the prediction of 
time of maturity, prediction of age at 
which growth will cease and _ various 
similar problems. We have established 
the fact that variability rather than con- 
sistency in growth is the rule, that pre- 
diction except for averages of groups is 
hazardous (and even this is hazardous 
at the adolescent period) and that com- 
parison-with-average procedures have 
little value in the study of individuals. 
p- 346. 


Yes, these studies and others do strike 
deeply at basic problems and practices in 
education—the prediction of growth, classi- 
fication and promotion of pupils, and many 
similar issues. Certainly, the fair and 
thoughtful student must question the pro- 
priety of a number of administrative prac- 
tices associated with mental testing. 


rn, W. F. and Rothney, J. W. M. Predicting the Child’s Development. Cambridge: Sci-Art Pub- 
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NATURE-NURTURE: A HARDY PERENNIAL 


Despite the dogmatism of Simpson con- 
cerning these matters, there is a growing 
tendency on the part of school admin- 
istrators to recognize the limitations of 
mental tests and other instruments and 
devices for establishing homogeneity and to 
seek more efficient and practical means of 
caring for individual differences. From 
our own experience and from critical ex- 
amination of the studies in the field, we 
have concluded that this practice (homo- 
geneous grouping) is usually unwarranted 
—at best a questionable makeshift. More- 
over, there are certain philosophical and 
educational reasons for opposing attempts 
to provide homogeneous grouping in 
schools that serve a democratic society.” 


A QuEsTION oF EMPHASIS 


Many administrative procedures are of 
course broadly and soundly conceived. My 
primary interest, however, does not center 
in these externals of the educative and 
learning process—worthy though they often 
are. Instead, my interest is directed to- 
ward the admirable work of countless men 
and women in humble and high places in 
the teaching profession who are making 
the classroom a place in which children are 
finding enriched and extended opportuni- 
ties for continuous, wholesome growth. My 
admiration is unstinted as I observe these 
people and their endeavor. As I work 
closely year after year with different groups 
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in American education, I observe a steady 
increase among supervisors and classroom 
teachers in their concern for the develop- 
ment of boys and girls as happy, compe- 
tent, and well-rounded personalities. There 
is evidence of this tendency in many forms. 
One of the most notable and conspicuous 
of these is the published reports of teachers 
themselves who have recounted their ex- 
periences and adventures in the classroom.” 
This activity is not, as our critic implies, 
isolated from the work of educational 
leaders and psychologists. In this work, 
psychologists and educators have frequently 
participated directly with children and 
teachers in attempts to find solutions to 
pressing problems.” Thus, psychologists, 
educators, administrators, supervisors, and 
teachers are uniting in constructive work in 
the classroom. 

It is essential at the present time, I 
believe, that all persons in education work 
cooperatively in a determined effort to make 
steady gains on the relatively uncharted 
road which lies ahead. Tolerance, mutual 
understanding, and humility are demanded 
if progress is to be made. These efforts 
are needed daily in our schools; and they 
are demanded also in scientific work. As 
Barbara Burks points out, there is no need 
for controversy; but there is “a need for 
a cooperative research set-up in which skill 
in the statistical reduction of data shall 
meet skill in the handling of child subjects.” 


26Cf. Walquist, J. T. “Is the I.Q. Controversy Philosophical?” School and Society, Nov. 30, 1940. 
27Cf. Cole, N. The Arts in the Classroom, New York: The John Day Co., 1940. Mental Health in the Clase- 


room, 13th Yearbook, Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. 


N.E.A., Washington, 1941. 


Ferebee and Others. They All Want to Write. New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 1939. Appy, N., Pupils Are People, New 
York: Appleton-Century, 1941. LaBrant, L. and Heller, F. “An Evaluation of Free Reading in Grades VII-XII.” 
Contributions to Education, Columbus: Graduate School, The Ohio State University Press, 1939. Witty, P. and 
Kopel, D. Reading and the Educative Process, Boston: Ginn and Co., 1939. Chapters IV and V. 


28One account of our own efforts has been described by T. K. Serviss in the October, 1941, issue of Edu- 


cational Method. 








NEWS FROM 
THE FIELD 








The Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction, N.E.A., is 
sponsoring three conferences during the 
coming summer. 


Human DEVELOPMENT AND 
EpucaTIon 


Jointly sponsored with the Commission 
on Teacher Education of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, and the 
University of Chicago. 

Chicago, Illinois, July 27-August 7. 

Leader: Daniel Prescott 
For the past two years the Division 

on Child Development and Teacher Per- 
sonnel of the Commission on Teacher 
Education, has been collecting, investi- 
gating, and interpreting facts concern- 
ing the growth and development of chil- 
dren. Participants in the two-week con- 
ference will have an opportunity to work 
with people who have been making these 
investigations. Also included in the plans 
are opportunities for group discussions, 
creative work in the art studio, visits 
to laboratory schools, community agen- 
cies and museums, theatre parties, sight- 
seeing excursions, and concerts. 

The fee will be $10.00 for those 
not desiring credit, and $20.00 for those 
desiring university credit for two weeks. 

Conference participants will be housed 
in dormitories of University of Chicago. 


THE ScHooL AND THE COMMUNITY 


Jointly sponsored with State Teachers 
College. 
Florence, Alabama, July 13-24. 
Leader: Morris Mitchell 
The world community that must re- 


sult from the present revolution will 
find its direction through man’s prac- 
tical experience in experimental social 
organization. The TVA is up-to-the 
minute democracy in action. Florence, 
Alabama, is at Muscle Shoals, the heart 
of the TVA area. Plans for the program 
include study-trips to communities of in- 
terest, conferences, seminars and oppor- 
tunity to participate in the TVA recrea- 
tional program which offers boating, 
fishing, hiking, cycling, swimming, and 
horse-back riding. 

The conference fee is $10.00 Con- 
ference participants will be housed in 
a dormitory of the State Teachers 
College. 


Group PLanNING AND PROBLEM 
SoLvinc 
Jointly sponsored with the University 
of Denver. 
Estes Park, Colorado, July 6-17. 
Leader: Wilhelmina Hill 

High in the Rockies, at the Associa- 
tion Camp of the Y.M.C.A., conference 
participants will have two weeks of va- 
cation in the mountains combined with 
opportunity to study and work with 
others of similar interests. The regular 
staff will be supplemented by various 
resource leaders. 

The conference fee is $10.00. Confer- 
ence participants will be housed in cabins 
of the Association camp. 

If you wish to know more about these 
conferences, write the Department for 
the printed folder of information. 

RutH CunnincHAM 
Executive Secretary 
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Conrad, Lawrence H. Teaching Creative 
Writing. Published for the Progressive 
Education Association. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1937. xii+-142 
pp. $1.00. 


Looking back to a book for a period 
of four years, and these particular four, 
gives a reviewer an almost Jovian feel- 
ing. Much that was important four 
years ago has gone, and in its place 
has come the almost constant emphasis 
upon the one standard of value: a de- 
fense of democracy. Everything is 
weighed in terms of its near or remote 
relationship to the defense needs of a 
nation. When books must be measured 
by the yardstick of service to democ- 
racy, there lies a difficulty. Each time 
the yardstick is applied it must itself 
be measured anew. What does democ- 
racy mean as applied to the writing of 
young people? Teaching Creative Writ- 
ing by Lawrence H. Conrad and Others 
has an answer, not the complete answer 
but a good share of one. 


To the credit of the Conrad book 
goes the enunciation of certain demo- 
cratic ideas quite widely accepted today: 


Ideas are more important than form in 





writing. 

Any piece of writing is valuable (and 
creative) if it serves the author’s needs. 

Creative writing furnishes in too many 
instances the only school outlet the child 
has for his ideas and interests. 

Language is our one common denomi- 
nator for communication. We must use 
it for turning day-dreaming into intelli- 
gent action. 

Children have need for security, under- 


Editor, Lois Correy Mossman 


standing, and acceptance in the class- 

room. 

Writing is not a luxury for a few 
people with talent. Anyone can write 
with profit. 

In the light of some of these prin- 
ciples, it is possible to evaluate many 
of the specifics of the book. Parts (sen- 
tences, phrases, paragraphs) may be 
as important in a child’s writing growth 
as wholes. The oral basis for writing 
is vital. Meaningful reading helps to 
produce purposeful writing. Teaching 
Creative Writing is practical; it offers 
itself to all levels of teachers from ele- 
mentary through college. It seeks to 
motivate writing in child experience. It 
urges that the mechanics of language 
be taught as needed to individuals or 
for short, intensive periods to whole 
groups. It opens the eyes of the 
teacher with regard to the use of writing 
as a means for understanding the child. 
“There is no need,” says Mr. Conrad, 
“to vary the procedure in writing from 
grade to grade, but the areas of devel- 
opment must be advanced.” The book 
stresses positive values in pupil writing 
and maintains, “there is no place in 
education on whatever level for a grad- 
ing system based on absolute standards.” 
It deplores the too garrulous teacher 
and urges the use of the phrase, “I don’t 
know” when the occasion demands it. 
Chapter V is particularly rich in sug- 
gestions for adaptations of creative 
writing to many school situations. 

So much that is fine might be listed 
to the credit of Teaching Creative Writ- 
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ing that our account would need be long, 
indeed, to include the strengths, and we 
have no such space. But accounts have 
their debit side. 

One outstanding weakness from a 
democratic standpoint is the accent 
placed upon the teacher within the writ- 
ing situation. The entire writing growth 
appears to depend upon a carefully nur- 
tured pupil-teacher plan. The teacher 
is “first friend” to each pupil; the 
teacher does most of the evaluating of 
individual growth. Only in the last two 
years of high school does criticism be- 
come a class responsibility and oppor- 
tunity for group growth. The teacher 
selects the reading material for the ex- 
perimental background of the pupils. 

Much of the finest writing today is 
produced, Belle McKenzie says, “in 
groups for groups” with the teacher as 
part of the group.’ In a group’s cre- 
ative writing, growth of the individual 
is a shared process; awareness of one’s 
contribution and place in the democratic 
social scheme comes about more quickly ; 
the give and take of helpful but realistic 
criticism becomes a daily affair; ideas 
mature faster and come through cleaner 
and stronger; enthusiasm of his fellows 
kindles growth in a child. Certain in- 
dividuals within the class will undoubt- 
edly need the additional help of a 
teacher’s skill as Mr. Conrad points 
out, but from the group activity of stu- 
dents and teacher together will come 
effortlessly some of the best children 
can give to writing. 

Another apparent weakness referred 
to by Paul Witty’ is the lack of realism 
in the motivation for writing. The group 
silently experiences a painting or a mu- 


1“The Classroom—A Workshop for Democracy,” 
Co., 1941. pp. 215-225. 


2Idem, p. 47. 












sical composition or it observes nature dards 
Motivation for writing must be as sin $jrawi 
cere as the intended product. In th@anoth 
old day of motion pictures we hear for 
actors who created emotional scenes tiffrient 
soft music played behind the Klicg® perer 
lights. Today we have Orson Welles roll. Ur 
ing up his sleeves and inviting everyon§, ac} 
to experiment along with him, the besf, oty 
fellow he who has the most valuab ace) 
idea. It is the teachers’ work, in part at assis 
least, to aid in providing opportunitie expe 
for realistic motivation based on knowl-f).. | 
edge of the young people with whom sh 
deals and close to their lives and per. 
sonalities. Students can aid the lon 
teacher many times over by their under-f ;. 4, 
standings of one another’s needs in af jst; 
class so conducted as to provide oppor-f oft, 
tunity for easy interchange of thinking, 
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Tolerance and enthusiasm are caught, 7 
not taught, by the classroom atmos- hed 
phere. 
, o,-  , (acon 

The primary purpose of writing i: a 
generally agreed to be communication} _ 
for understanding of oneself and one’s * 


fellows. Mere release of the pupil’s im- 
aginative or perceptive abilities is not 
enough for a democracy. What the stu- 
dent is going to use his developed abili- 
ties for is important. The main class-} |, 
room job lies in sharing growth by shar- 
ing ideas and critical ability. It is the 
teacher’s place to bring to the fore those 
values the class may fail to emphasize, 
if they are important to better class un- 
derstanding and thinking. 

The book lays too much stress upon 
the careful cushioning of the timid) as 
writer. Students who work in small] 9 
groups helping one another with the} 
teacher to develop their writing stand-| Jy 


Pupils Are People. New York: D. Appleton-Century} ™ 
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Hiards, usually have no need for subtle 
‘drawing out or for protection from one 


snother’s honest criticism. Enthusiasm 


for writing and the development of 
i friendly give-and-take evaluation are in- 
“B herent in the situation. 


Unlike Mr. Conrad, I believe the 
teacher should not only help to find 


‘Factual outlets for all student writing 


acceptable for print, but she should 
assist also in relating the child’s writing 


‘> experiences within the class to the rest of 
‘This life, school or home. 


To offer the 


creative writing class as a haven, the 


‘Fone place in school wherein a child may 


make use of his feelings and interests, 
js adding insult to injury. A happy sit- 
uation in school, if properly used, can 
often be the leaven for adjustment of 
much else in the child’s life. 

Teaching creative writing goes a long 
way toward the building of democratic 
communication but it would seem to need 
reinterpretation in the light of all-out 
participation. I believe that interpre- 
tation can be made. 

NELLIE APPY 
Seattle, Washington 


a 


Lee, Irving J. Language Habits in Human 
Affairs. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1941, xxvii+278pp. $1.75. 

Hayakawa, S. I. Language in Action. New 
York: Harcourt Brace, 1942. viii+243pp. 
Textbook edition, $1.25 (Trade edition, 
$2.50.) 


The recent appearance of such books 
as Stuart Chase’s T'yranny of Words, 
Hugh Walpole’s Semantics, and now 
Hayakawa’s Language in Action, and 
Irving Lee’s Language Habits in Hu- 
man Affairs has resulted in a growing 
interest in the problem of meaning in 
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language. These books are an exposi- 
tion for the layman and the educator 
whose special interests have not been 
language and philosophy of the pri- 
mary scholarship of I. A. Richards, and 
Count Alfred Korzybski. 

Count Korzybski has extended his 
investigation further into fields other 
than language than have other investi- 
gators. Since both Hayakawa and Lee 
have been students of Korzybski, Lan- 
guage in Action, and Language Habits 
in Human Affairs present fundamentally 
the same point of view derived from 
that of Korzybski whose own Science and 
Sanity presents many reading problems 
to the layman and to the uninitiated 
educator. In order to present this point 
of view in the compass of a review, it 
seems necessary to follow Lee’s analogy 
in which language is compared to a 
map. 

It is obvious that a map is not the 
territory that it represents, and that the 
map could only be evaluated by seeing 
if it actually represented the territory. 
Could one find his way in the territory 
using the map? Is the structure of the 
map the same as the structure of the 
territory it represents? As a map is a 
representation of a territory (unless it 
is fictitious), so language is a repre- 
sentation of the non-verbal world of 
things and events. 


This representative character of lan- 
guage is usually ignored. Consequently 
it is naively assumed that the structure 
implicit in language is the structure of 
the non-verbal world. If we ask the 
question: Does language adequately rep- 
resent the structure of the non-verbal 
world? we may begin to evaluate lan- 
guage sanely, and consequently the non- 
verbal world. Lee, following Korzybski, 
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suggests several factors which lead to 
false evaluation: 


1. A word has many uses. The non- 
verbal world includes an infinity of 
things. These must be represented by a 
limited number of words. Therefore one 
word has many uses and it is “pointless 
to assume a use-value of a word apart 
from discourse.” Adequate orientation 
occurs when instead of asking “What do 
I represent by the terms?” we ask “What 
does he?” 

2. We never “know” all the territory. 
Our nervous systems are such that we 
respond only to some of the stimuli pres- 
ent at a given time. This varies with 
our purposes as they shift from occasion 
to occasion, and varies from observer to 
observer. Language freezes parts of ex- 
perience and represents an abstraction 
from the situation. However, it is as- 
sumed that the language is not an ab- 
straction but represents all the event. 
Adequate orientation requires awareness 
of the abstracting process involved in 
language. 

3. The physical world is a world in 
process. Nothing is the same from mo- 
ment to moment. Language is static and 
leads us to ignore the world in flux. 
Adequate orientation requires awareness 
of the “process character of nature.” A 
device for indicating this process charac- 
ter when using language is the dating of 
statements. President Roosevelt,,,, is 
not President Roosevelt,,,.. 

4. The world of nature presents a struc- 
ture characterized by “multiplicity, heter- 
ogeneity, and dissimilarity.”” Each event 
is unique. Language tends to make us 
assume similarity of events and neglect 
differences. This leads to “the mechan- 
ism of identification, a process by which 
our responses to one situation are carried 
over indiscriminately to other situations 
which, being unique, should be evaluated 
differently.” As the idea of similarity 
is derived from dissimilarity we must be 
conscious of both. Adequate orientation 
implies “consciousness of similarities in 
differences and differences in similari- 
ties.” The suggested technique is that 
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of indexing generic terms. Man, is py 
man,, Man;, Many, . . . . many, 





Failure to recognize the above fa. 
tors leads to an orientation to word 
rather than to life events. Life fact; 
interacting with a nervous system pro. 
duce speech (language) which is » 
event “inside the skin.” Life facts shoul 
come first. Awareness of the primary in. 
portance of life facts leads to an exten. 
stonal orientation; orientation in term 
of words is intensional. As any dis 
course represents the “inside the skin’ 
events of an individual it necessarily 
contains the evaluations of the indi- 
vidual. If we accept discourse without 
asking “What are the life facts?” w 
accept the evaluation of the speaker, 
This is the orientation desired by al 
who wish uncritical acceptance of their 
beliefs. Failure to recognize the need 
for extensional orientation makes u 
the easy victims of the Hitlers, and al 
“ranters for a cause.” Further it i— 





















us victims of fear, prejudice, and su 
perstition. 

This account of Lee’s work represent: 
a very inadequate abstraction. A maj 
of a map of a map. The discussion of 
levels of abstraction, of the difference 
between descriptive and inferential lan- 
guage, of the “four ises” must be fol- 
lowed in order to gain any adequate 
comprehension of the central thesis o! 
the book that the structure of language 
imposes a false structure upon the non- 
verbal world in discourse. 

Hayakawa’s Language in Action, pre 
sents substantially the same position 
making different emphases, and in some 
cases relating more familiar language 
terminology to the analysis. It is more 
conversational in style, but at times 
seems to adopt an unwonted humorous 
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attitude to the presentation of a position 
which is of central importance to the 
world,os2. Both books contain abundant 
illustrative material, and references for 
further study. 

The implications for education of 
this position are overwhelming, since 
most education has consisted of inten- 
sional orientation. At the elementary 
and secondary levels, the reviewer doubts 
the advisability of teaching semantic 
principles directly. That would lead 
to the substitution of one set of ab- 
stractions (which are inherently more 
useful,9,2 than the dubious abstractions 
now taught in language classes in the 
name of “grammar” and “correct” 
usage) for another. Application of 
these principles should permeate the en- 
tire curricular experience of the indi- 
vidual. The principles themselves should 
be arrived at inductively through ex- 
periences which have been established 
both for language teaching and for 
other purposes after their many appli- 
cations in understanding and ordering 
life facts. 

GrorcE SALT 
Ohio State University 
& 
Korzybski, Alfred. Science and Sanity. 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania: Science Press, 
1941. Second Edition. 800 pp. $6.00. 


This monumental work is described 
by the author as an introduction to 
non-Aristotelian systems and general 
semantics. The data and their inter- 
pretations are based upon his many 
years of intense research both in the 
more traditional disciplines like logic, 
science, and mathematics, and in the 
newer fields of human knowledge like 
anatomy, biochemistry, and psychiatry. 
The volume is divided into three major 
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parts. Book I contains a general sur- 
vey of non-Aristotelian factors; Book 
II deals with the relationships of non- 
Aristotelian systems of logic and gen- 
eral semantics; and Book III gives sup- 
porting data for the hypothesis, drawn 
especially from mathematics and the 
modern sciences. Supplements, inter- 
pretative notes, bibliography, and index 
account for the last seventy-five pages. 

The author believes in a number of 
important theses which can only be 
enumerated here. Words derive their 
meanings from the experience of people. 
These meanings permeate the entire 
structure of the individual, even the 
nerve and endocrine systems. These 
meanings are potent predispositions to 
behavior. They are the sema or signs 
which an individual uses in his behavior 
in new experiences. But these meanings 
are grounded in certain great systems 
of philosophy, logic, mathematics, 
ethics, and the like. These are the Aris- 
totelian systems of fixed-position logic, 
the analysis-situs mathematics of Plato, 
the philosophical dualism between the 
psyche and the soma, or the soul and 
body, the Newtonian physics, and many 
others which the author describes. And 
these meanings derived from these older 
systems do not square with the modern 
philosophy, mathematics, science or 
medicine. They are all non-Aristotelian 
or dynamic, flexible, relative, monistic, 
interactive, unifying, integrating. As 
the author says, “the new non-Aris- 
totelian orientations differ as much from 
the Aristotelian as the Aristotelian 
differs from the primitive types of evalu- 
ation.” (xxii. ) 

Count Korzybski is not the first per- 
son to point out the inadequacies of the 
Aristotelian systems and to advocate 
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the new non-Aristotelian orientations. 
He has, however, contributed some very 
important additions. First, he has 
compiled the basic reference data; sec- 
ond, he shows that the conflicts between 
the old meanings and the demands of 
the new orientations prepare the 
ground for split personalities; third, 
he shows that individuals tend to reify 
meanings, thus becoming their slaves 
rather than their masters; fourth, he 
indicates clearly that internal reorgani- 
zation of the Aristotelian system is 
futile, for the ideas which will remake 
it have all developed outside of the 
system. 

The many semantic implications of 
the thesis are not so well described as 
the evidence upon which the thesis rests. 
Aiding individuals to clarify meanings 
by generalizing and abstracting is one 
of the important purposes of educators. 
Aiding his patients to clarify disinte- 
grating meanings is an important pur- 
pose of the psychiatrist. But educators, 
psychiatrists, and others should be sure 
that such clarifications come within the 
non-Aristotelian systems if their work 
is to be effective. A most important 
implication is that the situation cannot 
be improved by adding to the college 
or secondary school curriculum a new 
subject called “semantics.” Rather, the 
basic principles of dynamic relativism 
should be foundational to all learning, 
from infancy to old age. 

L. Tuomas Hopxins 
Columbia University 
& 


Walpole, Hugh R. Semantics: The Na- 
ture of Words and Their Meanings. 
New York: W. W. Morton & Co., 1941. 
Pp. 264. 

There are now two principal schools 
of thought in the semantics movement, 
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one folowing Korzybski, the other Ogden 
and Richards. The sacred book of each 
school is too profound for ordinary com- 
prehension, so each school has found dis- 
ciples to explain its doctrines to the 
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laity. Hayakawa and Irving Lee have re 
explained Korzybski. Last year the re- By, 
port, Language in General Education, giv 
by Louis Zahner and a committee of the § ¢,. 
Commission on the Secondary School § ;,, 
Curriculum, offered teachers an inter- oni 
pretation of Ogden and Richards. Now f ,,.. 
Hugh Walpole, not the novelist but a Fj, 
young Englishman who has been the F,., 
personal assistant of both Ogden and f ,,,, 
Richards for many years, offers a more 

entertaining version of their central doc- , 
trines to the general public. a 


After explaining that semantics is a f 4, 
study of how we get meaning from lan- J },;, 
guage and from experience, Walpole di- 
vides meanings roughly into two classes: 
emotional meanings and “referential” 
meanings. The former reflect our feel- 
ings about events; the latter refer to the 
events themselves. Walpole shows how 
such meanings become associated with | « 
signs. If two events recur together, we 
think of one when we see the other. Thus, 
if a dark cloud is usually followed by 
rain, we interpret the dark cloud as a 
sign of rain. 

Next, the same process is shown to at- 
tach meanings to words. When we were 
learning to talk, the word “rain” was 
frequently uttered when we saw it rain- 
ing. We did not expect it to rain, how- 
ever, whenever we heard the word “rain,” 
for we had now learned to expect words 
to be used in various “contexts”—in 
various connections with events and with 
other words. It is shown that these “con- 
texts” or connections determine the par- 
ticular meaning associated with any 
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given utterance of a word—not the dic- 
tionary, nor the authority of the best 
writers, nor any mysterious efficacy of 
the word itself. 

If this is so, how should a word be 
defined? We are no longer in a position 
to say that a word must stand for a 
given object, event, relationship, and so 
forth. Walpole proposes that we start 
from something the other person knows 
and show its connection with any given 
use of the word in question. He lists 
twenty-five common types of connec- 
tions, which I find the most original and 
useful part of the book. 

Metaphors are next discussed as the 
principal means by which words extend 
their meanings. Thus we may rain 
thanks on a person, or rain bombs on 
him—using certain similarities of these 
events to the dropping of rain to con- 
vey our meaning. Words which are “in- 
ventions of the mind” like youth, beauty, 
government, and so forth, and which are 
not the names of objects or of any spe- 
cific sense-experiences are discussed as 
“fictions.” They are regarded as nec- 
essary but as dangerous to clear think- 
ing unless they can be defined in more 
concrete terms. 

One way to avoid this danger is to 
practice translating passages haunted 
by these “fictions” into Basic English, 
which uses only 850 of the most com- 
mon English words, and thus enforces 
the translation of high-order abstrac- 
tions into some of the particulars on 
which they are based. Walpole is a 
master of the art of teaching Basic to 
English-speaking people, and his chap- 
ter on this subject is probably the best 
way to learn Basic quickly or to learn 
how to teach it. The book ends with 
a chapter illustrating the many sorts 
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of questions a good reader asks himself 
as he reads. Each chapter ends with a 
summary of its chief points, written in 
Basic English, and with practice exer- 
cises which have a good deal of puzzle 
interest. 


Walpole’s special gift as Apostle to 
the Gentiles is his endless supply of good 
stories. He is never pretentious or con- 
descending. He has the greatest respect 
for the man in the street whom he is 
addressing, and he does his best to make 
his subject clear, interesting and useful. 

As I re-read the book, I am only con- 
cerned lest the central idea of this school 
be lost in the shuffle. That idea is that 
when we face any important question, 
we had better begin by asking what we 
mean by it. In facing the question 
“What can I believe in?” a student of 
Richards would characteristically be- 
gin by asking himself, “What different 
things do I mean by ‘believe’?” He 
would not try to narrow his concept of 
belief to a single meaning, but would 
distinguish three or four senses of the 
word which are involved in his question. 
For example, he might decide that he 
meant by “belief” the acceptance of 
some theory of “truth” and “proba- 
bility,” the habitual practice of certain 
ways of getting meaning and the avoid- 
ance of others, attaching values to cer- 
tain goals, and so forth. This is not 
the same as going to the dictionary and 
finding that belief has certain mean- 
ings: probable knowledge, conviction, 
faith, trust in another. Such meanings 
do not help us to decide what we be- 
lieve in, but an analysis of what we mean 
by “believe” in this instance can and 
does help a great deal. 

This seems to me a sound and useful 
idea, but the other ideas explained in the 
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book do not seem to me to add up to 
much. For example, emotional meanings 
are merely distinguished from “referen- 
tial” meanings and are said to be im- 
portant, but one is not helped to deal 
better with such meanings. The expla- 
nation of how words get meaning is in- 
complete. If a word recurs in connec- 
tion with a given event, it will be asso- 
ciated in our minds with that event, but 
how associated? When Pavlov’s dog 
heard the bell, he expected food, but 
when we hear the word “food,” we do 
not necessarily expect food. One can in- 
fer from Walpole’s explanation that the 
word has occurred in various connec- 
tions with food (classifying, predict- 
ing, commanding, describing) and that 
its meaning depends on the type of con- 
nection made at any given time, but 
the processes involved remain mysteri- 
ous, in spite of the long chapter on “‘con- 
texts.” There is no satisfactory expla- 
nation of how sentences get meaning, 
and many types of meaning are so far 
removed from Pavlov’s dog that one 
can hardly explain them in terms of 
conditioned responses. For example, 
when we get the point of one of Wal- 
pole’s anecdotes, what corresponds to 
the bell and what corresponds to the 
food? 

This incompleteness is not Walpole’s 
fault, for the theory which he is ex- 
pounding is incomplete. I think Dr. 
Richards should analyze the major types 
of meanings which we need to get—or 
more exactly, the major types of mean- 
ing-operations which we need to perform. 
He has something like this in The Mean- 
ing of Meaning, but not what I want. 
There he discusses sixteen alternative 
general definitions of “meaning” and 
selects number 18 as the most impor- 
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tant. Accepting this definition, one sti 
wonders what different kinds of meap. 
ings we get from experience and froy 
language, and how to deal better with 
each kind. 

The long discussion of metaphor jy 
Walpole yields only the idea that mets. 
phor is not a decorative accessory but 
a way of extending the ordinary rang 
of meanings associated with a word by 
the use of similarities. The discussion 
of “fictions” is useful, but about all on 
can say about them is “watch out!” and 
“think what you mean!” I am always 
afraid that readers will associate se 
mantic precautions only with long ab- 
stract words like “extensionality” when, 
as Richards has pointed out, they most 
need to be on their guard against littl 
words like “is,” “thing,” “like,” “same,” 
“real,” “need,” etc. 





Translation into Basic English is, 
indeed, a useful exercise, but I find my- 
self spending most of my time trying 
to find smooth Basic equivalents for con- 
crete objects like coffins (“death-boxes” 
according to Walpole) which present no 
serious problems of meaning, while most 
of the words which it is important to get 
clear are already in Basic and require 
no translation. Basic is able to express 
so many ideas with so small a vocabv- 
lary only by the systematic exploitation 
of the most ambiguous words in the 
language. It is argued that the impor- 
tant senses of these words gradually be 
come clear, but I am not convinced that 
they do. 


Putting all these ideas together, what 
do we have to help us in getting meaning 
from language and from experience? The 
idea that words have many meanings, de- 
rived from conditioned responses in vari- 
ous contexts, and extended by meta- 
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shor; that some meanings are emotional, 
sme “referential,” and some have no 
concrete, tangible referents; that words 
are not the things to which they refer. 
These are all right, but they only 
sratch the surface of the problems of 
meaning. The relation of meanings to 
purposes, attitudes, and needs is not ex- 
plored. The need for studying the so- 
cial forces back of a given utterance is 
not emphasized. There is too much re- 
nee liance upon isolated exercises or word- 
de games. In searching for materials to 
ys Puse even as practice exercises, however, 
» [I found very few passages in which the 
| important barriers to comprehension 
n,@ could be removed by the application of 
tf these ideas. They work best with authors 
lef like Donne, Coleridge, Hopkins, and T. 
»§S, Eliot (Richards’ favorites) rather 
than with authors like Homer, Cer- 
vantes, Wordsworth, and Robert Frost, 
., whose meanings are simpler and more 
amply expounded. As Mortimer Adler 
has pointed out, these techniques cannot 
»— be applied to whole books, but only to 
4 little snippets of books. No data are 
,f presented as to the most frequent and 
.f serious types of errors in interpretation 
.f (except in Practical Criticism, where the 
data are questionable), and there is no 
evidence that the study of semantics in 
} this fashion will improve interpretation. 
It is assumed that serious conflicts of 
interest between individuals, classes, and 
nations may be resolved by “understand- 
ing one another better.” 

At least, however, Walpole stops 
short of pretending that his version of 
semantics and the use of such doodles as 
et ceteras, dates, and subscripts will pre- 
vent and cure neuroses and psychoses. 
He is, in fact, quite modest about what 
his school of interpretation has accom- 
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plished, and I agree that it has at least 

called attention to one of the central 

problems of education, even though it 
has not gone very far toward a solu- 
tion. For an introduction to this prob- 
lem as seen by Ogden and Richards, one 
has to choose either Walpole or Lan- 
guage in General Education, or pos- 
sibly Richards’ Philosophy of Rhetoric, 
his most lucid account of himself. Each 
has its merits. Walpole is the easiest, 
the most entertaining, and the best 
suited to the general public. 
Pau B. Diepericu 
The University of Chicago 
] 

Progressive Education Association—Com- 
mission on Secondary Curriculum. Lan- 
guage in General Education. A Report 
of the Committee on the Function of 
English in General Education. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1940. 
226 pp. $2.00. 


That language is the principal ve- 
hicle of thinking and communication few 
would dispute. That language through 
its conventions and forms also conditions 
the very nature and quality of both 
thinking and communication is less ob- 
vious immediately to many people. How- 
ever, thorough substantiation of the fact 
and of its significance for all teachers 
is provided in this notable publication 
of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion. 

Present throughout the book are 
many formulations of important lin- 
guistic principles which will aid teachers 
in every area of secondary school in- 
struction to promote among their stu- 
dents an intelligent and constructive 
use of language. Although the volume 
is concerned primarily with the teaching 
of English, one of its five chapters is 
devoted to “The Interdependence of 
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Subjects.” ‘This section provides ex- 
amples of language difficulties found in 
various classrooms and striking illus- 
trations of the rich opportunities for 
the alert and linguistically informed 
teacher, irrespective of his “subject.” Of 
course the English teacher is shown to 
have a special responsibility in helping 
students (and other teachers) achieve 
“a sound, applicable knowledge of how 
words work.” That this should be the 
“central” activity in the English curricu- 
lum is a major thesis of the report. 

The fundamental characteristics of 
“English-as-a-language” which give it 
flexibility, power, and beauty, and which 
also contribute to faulty and inade- 
quate evaluations of verbal symbols, are 
set forth in satisfactory detail. One of 
the most important principles stressed 
throughout the report is the dependence 
of word meanings upon the verbal en- 
vironment and the psychological context 
in which the words occur. This prin- 
ciple has many ramifications. For ex- 
ample, the multiple meanings and dif- 
ferent kinds of meaning as well as the 
fairly constant meaning which any word 
may convey in various settings or con- 
texts permit it to be used first in one 
sense, then in another, and so on; so- 
called “shifts of meaning” can take 
place unconsciously and through design. 
This quality of words is exploited fre- 
quently by the propagandist. 

Similarly with the other language phe- 
nomena that are succinctly described 
in this book: we must constantly be 
aware of how words operate if we are to 
achieve full communication with our- 
selves and our fellow men. A thorough 
understanding of metaphor, perhaps the 
most important and fascinating part of 
language study, is shown to be essential 
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for the achievement of power over lap 
guage and of clarity in thought. Clear} 
demonstrated also is the need for teach 
ing children (and adults) to dissociat, 
symbols from the situation symbolized 

An important, though desirably no} 
absolute, distinction is made _ betwee 
“referential” and “emotive” language, 
Another important distinction is made 
between “(1) the category of words 
that refer to physical entities, and (2) 
the category of words that do not refer 
to physical entities.” Words belonging 
in the latter class, such as “justice,” 
“power,” and “truth,” are termed 
“verbal fictions” or abstractions. Thep \ 
differentiation is valid and useful, al} 
though it should be noted that words 
belonging in the first class, like “chair” 
and “dog,” have only “spurious con- 
creteness.” 

It would take more space than isf 
available for this review merely to cite} 
the other language principles treated in 
the report. A substantial part of the 
book provides illustrative exercises, sug- 
gestive devices, and important method- 
ological considerations for the teacher 
in helping children attain 
maturity. 


linguistic 


Of too many professional books inj 
education, excellent though they may be, 
one is justified in complaining that their) 
counterpart may be found between} 
other, if slightly older, covers. For} 
Language in General Education there 
is no adequate substitute; it is a very|, 
rewarding volume for every teacher and 
student of education who will give it the) 
careful reading that it requires and) 
merits. | 





Daviw Kore. 
Chicago Teachers College 


